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Oklahoman Md Gower 
spends tfiousands of hours 
restoring hand-c:arved carousel 
horses like this 1905 Gustav 
Dentzd. (In this case, he 
opt«l for a natural finish to 
show off wood and carvingO 
Photo by Steve Sisney. 
frmt. Duck Pond autumn, 
Norman, Photo by Steve 
Sisney. Back. Fugate Lake, 
near Stringtown* Photo by 
Miji Doucet. 
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Once, not so long ago, it was tile Main 
Street of America, and a whole world grew 
up beside its winding Lines. Tixlay, its days 
as a glory road are gone. But from Quu[iaw 
to 'Lexola (don’t forget El Reno), Icxik for 
the highway liere: Its htnirt still lies in 
Oklahoma. 
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Dust off your camera, your sketcli pad, 
your manusc ript or your greasepaint. At 
Quartz Mountain this autumn, the 
Oklahoma Summer Arts Institute is giving 
grown-ups their chance at fine arts in the 
great outdoors. 
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TODAY 

LN OKMHQMJ 


M ention Route 66, and it stirs> up aU 
s^)rTs of nosmlgic memories. 

For tliose who grew up in tlie '40s and 
'SOs there is Nat King Cole singing, 
*'Get your kicks on Route 66." We'd 
sing along wnh "Now you go through 
St, Ix>oey, Joplin, Missouri," and come 
on strong when he got to "And Okla- 
homa City is migluy pretty.” .\fter all, it 
was our state he was singing alxnit. 

Some still rememlxrr the Bunion Derby 
and the Oklahoman who won it, Andy 
Payne. Organized sliortly after the open- 
ing of Route 66, this marathon footrace 
drew 199 contestants who ran from the 
Ast'Ot Speedway in Los Angeles to Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York, Total 
prize money was 548,500, the distance: 
3,400 miles. 

Among those entering t!ie race was 
Andy Payne, a 19-y ear-old Cherokee 
who grew up on a farm near Foyil. He 
gained his running experience through 
running back and forth from the family 
farm to scliool each day. And he needed 
the money to pay off the mortgage on his 
father s farm. 

The race began on ,March 4, 1928, 
The runners followed Route 66, stop- 
ping at towns along the way to eat and 
spend the night. They walked and ran 
across the desert and tli rough the moun- 
tains. Crowds lined the highway to watch 
them pass. Seven ty-one runners arrived 
two montlts later in Chicago, Andy Payne 
was in semnd place. 

Finally, 86 days and 3,422J miles 
later, Andy Payne led the 55 runners still 
participating. I le ran the distance in 573 
hours, four minutes and 34 seconds, an 
average of six miles an liour. And on 
June 2, 1928, he collected the first prize 
of $25,000, paid off the mortgage — ^and 


went home to let his feet heal. 

Time has softened the pain of other 
memories— friends and relatives migrat- 
ing down Route 66 to California, escap- 
ing the Dust Boivl during the *3 Os. Later 
Oklahoma TODAY was cvreated to over- 
come that image. And our largest numlxi-r 
of out-of-state subscribers live in California, 
Now miles of Route 66, so much a 
part of Oklahomans past, are covered over 
by Interstate 40. And when you drove 
along the highway this summer, Cali- 
fornia-tagged cars were heading east for 
family vacations in Oklahoma, It's hard 
to imagine, but 1 wonder if some day 
these kids will become nostalgic about 
140. AH they need is a catchy song, 
Micliael VV ailis traveled Route 66 from 
Quapaw to Clinton and be^^ond and \isitecl 
with interesting people along the way to 
write the stor\% wTich l:)egins on page 1 4. 

1 nteresti ng, friendly people — u ncom- 
mon common folk — are the subject of a 
new department starting in Oklahonui 
TODAY. Kathryn Jenson In^gins this 
regular feature with a Storys on Mr, Boyd 
A, Kotshonis, Kotche, as everyone has 
always called him, has been teaching 
Oklaltoma City people to dance evety^- 
thing from the rhumba to the Cotton- 
eyed Joe for the last 56 years, 

5^ A native Oklahoman, Ms, Jenson 
teaches in the Business College at the 
LIniversity of Oklahoma, She is author of 
Rednefkin\ a funny description of words 
and mannerisms of those born in red- 
neck country^ She's also a great admirer 
of armadillos* 

5^ Oklahoma TODAY has had lots of 
stories about cattle ranches and ranchers, 
but the story^ of Martha Griffin is a little 
different, Randy Pruitt writes about 
what's new' at one of the largest Hereford 


ranches in the L- nited States on page 32. 

Jon Mark writes about farming, 
too. But the crop is unexpected — it's cat- 
fish. Long a favorite food of many Okla- 
homans, it seems wt may be moving 
from steak and potatoes to catfish and 
hushpuppies. WTat's involved with cor- 
ral ing catfish begins on page 8. 

With attendance and participation 
in the arts mushrooming all over the 
state, it was Ix>und to happen — an arts 
camp for adults. Organized by the Sum- 
mer Arts I nstitiite, the camp is loc ated at 
Otiartz ,MounUiin Resort, a growing cen- 
ter for the study of fine arts. And what a 
beautiful time to be at the resort, wdien 
the leaves are turning and the fish are 
biting. It's so quiet and peaceful in the 
fall. Kate Hammett gives an insiders 
point of view on page 4 1 , 

Jerry’ Pop pen house gives Ids view 
of our state in Oklalioma Portfolio. One 
of Phillips Petroleum Company's top 
photographers, Poppenhouse has literally 
shot photos all over the world. His port- 
folio begins on page 36. 

V\'hat could be more fun than a 
merry’ -go-ro undr A carousel of hand- 
carded wooden horses and other animals 
lovingly restored. That's the hobby of 
Mel Gower, wdiose story begins on 
pa g e 2 6 . Sue C kirter 



The Oklalioim l^ml Rush of 1889, 

Stan Oklahoma Historical Society^ 

2100 N. Limvln Blvil, Okkhoma City. 
OR 73 1 05 i SI 4. 95. plus SI postage. It 's an 
image every’ Oklahoma school child can 
call up: the lines of prairie schooners and 
buggies, of men afoot and on liorseback, 
in a taut line under billowy April skies. 
The signal tliat noon had coine^ — then 
the mad scramble for free land in the 
Oklahoma country^ — the Land Rush of 
1889. 

The New York Times called it “the 
biggest horse race ever run in the United 
States," and it was all of that. What Hoig 
chronicles in The Oklahoma Land Rush is 
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beliind-the-image histor)^: of lx)omcrs and 
claim-grabl)ers who seemed to rise from 
the ground like jackrabbits near choice 
claims; of Purcell as a Ixjrder town; of the 
unequal policing of tlic line before the 
run (much stronger on the nonh and 
west than on the east and south): of “the 
8 o'clock crowd” at Guthrie, who stiiked 
prime lots hours before noon; of inaking 
the Rim by railroad; of “liubblc towns” 
like Reno City and Rock Island; and of 
bitter sooner court cases over contested 
claims* 

The stoi 7 Hoig tells is a crazy blend of 
hope and despair, of honesty and greed, 
of luck ant! the lack of it* “Other land 
rushes would follow until the govern- 
ment would finally turn to a lottery sys- 
tem of opening public lands,” fie says* 
"None of the other runs would be so 
w'ild, so grand, so glorious.” 

Dust [knri Descent, by Bill Gam^l; \Jni- 
verstty of Nebraska Fressy 901 N 1 7th St., 
Lincoln, NE 6858S; S29N5, plus SI ship- 
ping, In 1974, Bill Ganzel took to the 
road with a great itlea: to revisit the 
scenes and people of the Great Plains 
captured by Farm Security Administra- 
tion photographers from 1 93 5 - 1 942 , years 
when the people of Oklahoma and the 
rest of the Plains were fighting a double 
war agiiinst dust and Depression. 

The result is Dust Bowl Descent, in 
whicli Ganzel reprfxluces a selection of 
P'SA photograplis side by side with his 
own photographs, whicfi often are of the 
same people or location — 100 pairs in all. 
Kxcerpts of interviews run alongside* In 
this format Ganzel makes a powerful 
statement about tlie Plains and tfie De- 
pression — and about today. 

Two of the most famous FSA photo- 
graphs have Oklahoma ties* One, taken 
in Cimarron County in April 1936 by 
Arthur Rothstein, shows a man and Ins 
sons St niggling to walk agidnst a Dust 
Bowl roller. Ganzel found the younger of 
tlie tw'o boys, Darrell Coble, still living 
within 12 miles of the scene, and photo- 
graphed anil intervie^ved him in Sep- 
tember 1977; Coble died in 1979* 

The second picture, by Dorothea 
Lange, shows a migrant mother in 


Nipomo, California, holding lier daugh- 
ters, staring at notldng. Though Lange 
had not recorded tlie woman*s name, 
Ganzel traced her and her daugliters to 
Modesto, California. Slie was Florence 
Thompson, who left Oklahoma in 1925, 
a widow with five children aiid another 
on the way* 

Mrs* Thompson udked of hard times — 
living under the very bridge described in 
The Grapes of Wrath, working in a cafe 
for 50 cents a day and leftovers* Ganzel 
also records a tribute by one of her 
daughters: 

"She worked hard, brought us up and 
kept us together. We all have good jobs 
and we all own our own homes. And 
none of us have ever been in trouble.” 

Mrs* Thompson died in September 

1983. 


LETTERS 


Ju^t had to write and let you know how' 
much we enjoyed your article on Grant*s 
Bluegrass Festival (July- August 1984)* 
Our family (all of us are bluegrass fans) 
w'ent on a vacation there about eight 
years ago, and my wife and I have gone 
back, twdee since. It makes a greiit end to 
our trips hack to our native state, and 
Katlir^m Jenson did a fine job of report- 
ing on it* 

James Peterson 
Uoustoiu Texas 

For many years. I've been a constant 
reader of Oklahoma TODAY. I truly 
enjoy it* 

Fm an “Okie” lx>rn and bred, a grad- 
uate of Central State in Edmond. T left 
Oklahoma in 1942, wdien wartime indus- 
try^ took us to the Kansas City, Missouri, 
area* In 1969 1 re-moved to California, a 
twice t ra n spla n ted “ C ) kie* 

I enjoy the “rewi/y ” articles very much 
but also the historical ones. Reading the 
'Lorn .Mix stories brought memories* I 
lived in Guthrie from 1934 to 1942 and 
w^orked in the C'arnegie Library^. I learned 
of the "Fom Mix story' tfiere. Me visitetl 


there during our '89er Celebration in tlie 
mid- '30s* 

Fm proud of Oklahoma TODAY, and 
I loan copies to other transplanted Okie 
friends and others* I give subscriptions to 
daughters, granddaughters and a niece* 
Keep up the good w^ork. 

Semna (Khies) JoUy 
Santa Rosa, ikd{fomia 

How could >'ou miss tlie biggest event of 
the year in Cotton County! Not even 
mentioned in your Entertainment Calen- 
dar of your May/June 1984 issue. 

Come on, the National Wheat Har\^- 
est Festival in Walters is a national event! 

I did not get to attend because the 
Navy has me stationed way up liere in 
the Great Lakes. Fm certainly disap- 
pointed that you didn't cover it in Okh- 
homa TODAY, 

Head up! It will be back next year. 
Write it tlown now on your calendar. 
How^ almut some coverage*^ 

/X (kmlr, & Mrs. */* B. Adkison 
Wauke^itu tUinois 
P*S* I enjoy Oklahoma TODAY. Wal- 
ters is my hometown* 

1 am enclosing my check. Will you 
please send a copy of tfie May-June 1984 
issue to the two families Fve listed? One 
picture is worth one thousand words, and 
the May-June issue is l>eaiitiful* 

.Wine Situdiw<M)d 
Purcell 

Just rccched iii>' first Oklahonui TODA F* 

I just love it; it brings back so many 
memories of w^hen 1 was growing up — 
makes me liomesick for the state of 
Oklahoma* I'll aWays love that state* 

I was bom down close to Hugo, on 
Salt Creek* Yes, I'll always love Okla- 
homa, with all of its mountains and all of 
its lakes and the lightning bugs that light 
up the night. The wliippcxim^Ols calling 
to their mates and the beautiful red birds 
flying from tree to tree. 'Fhat's the pretti- 
est sight Fve ever seen. 

Tlie person that doesn't like Okla- 
homa must liave a loose screw. 

Franees Clark 
Salem, Oregsm 
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UNCOMMON COMMON FOLK 


KOFCHE 


By Kathryn Jenson 


ome on, honey; come this 
way* That's right, bless 
your heart/' he calls out 
over the microphone to a 
female student looking a little lost 
during the circle mbcer praLtice dance 
that follows each night s one hour 
lesson, lie's said it, or a variation on it, 
countless times during the bst 56 years. 
That's how long *'Kotche/' who got 
this nickname because his real name, 
KotslK)nis, was Greek to liis Oklahoma 
childhood playmates, has been teaching 
the people of Oklahoma City to cut tlie 
rug. The foxtrot, swivel, shag, Black 
Hawk waltz, little foot, two step, 
rhumba, tango and Cotton-eyed Joe are 
but a few of tlie dances in liis repenoire* 
At 77, Kotche has more grace, charm 
and energy in one tapping foot than 
most of us have in our whole Ixxlies, 
Early pictures of Kotc he call to mind 
the suave and debonair Don Ameche or 
Caesar Romero* Today, his silver-wliite 
hair, blue eyes and dapper moustache 
still evoke the smooth sophistication of 
early screen idols* However, whether 
Don or Caesar would liave ever sported 
Kotche s very' Oklahoma silver collar 
tips, good-sized c'ovvboy hat or beaded 
Western jacket is open to question. 

For 28 of his 56 teaching years, 
Kotche has glided and led others around 
the floor of Kotche's School of Bah room 
Dancing at 416 N* Hudson. Botli he 
and it are Oklahoma City institutions. 



Boyd Kotshonis ("Kotche'’ io everyone) hm heert 
Oklahoma City V dancing master for 56 years. 


Tlie cornerstone of tlie liuman 
institution was laid in the early '20s. As 
Kotche remembers it, “My father got 
sick, so I quit school and went to work 
lit Thornton Drug Store, seven days a 
week from 7 to 7, Every^ niglit after 
work, I'd go to the old Cinderella Roof 
at 10 '/2 Braidway and dance until tliey 
closed/' In 1925, lie opened a soda 
fountain there; in 1927, he ojoened 


another at the Ritz, which later became 
famous as the Trianon Ballrcxim. 

Wlien he wasn’t serving refresh- 
ments, Kotche continued to dance. In 
1927, he and his irife, Dolores, won the 
Oklahoma State Championship in the 
one-step. Kotche also took the 1925 one- 
step and the 1926 single Charleston 
medals in the same competition. He 
explains, I won the 

championships, people would ask me to 
teach them, but I didn't know how. Fd 
just picked it up, you see?" Kotche 
attended st'hool himself to learn to teach 
others wlmt came naturally to him. 

His philosophy of teaching explains 
why he's been successful all tl^iese years: 

“ Ballroom dancing, to be enjoyed, 
sliould be an individual thing; no two 
people should dance alike. When a 
pierson gets on the floor, he or slie ought 
to forget worring about the foot 
movements and just enjoy mo\ing to the 
music, r^// Vthe thing." With this 
Ix^lief, Kotche doesn't try^ to teach style; 
lie teaclies only the fundamentals and 
leaves the rest to the individual. He 
continues, "My idea of teaching is to 
allow people to develop their own styles. 
Xinety-nine percent of them want to 
dance to have fun. One percent want to 
compete or exhibit. Some big stdicxils 
prfxluce stylized dancers who can dance 
only with otiier students from the Siime 
school. That's not the idea of American 
dancing. I say that if you can't dance 


'^Common-looking people are the best in the nmrld: 
that h the reason the Lord made so many of them. 

— Abntham Lmct}h} 

President Lincoln is talking about physical appearance, 
but I 'm pretty sure he d agree with nty belief that the truth 
of his remark gm beyond the skin deep of beauty all the way 
to the bone deep of a person V being. Common no 

matter how they look, are the best in the world; 
unfortunately, their uery commonness keeps them unknown 
to most of the world. 

I d tike to change that a bit in thu series of profiles 
entitled ''Uncommon Common Folk. In each, I focus on an 


individual who is common in the sense of having the 
generally ordinary life lived iy the great majority of us. None 
of these people a famous; however, each is special for some 
reason: an activity, a belief a lifestyle or just an attitude. 

/ 've met many in this category and hope to introduce you 
to a few of them. I d also like to hear from you about the 
ones you ^ve run across. If I can, I W meet with them and put 
them in the spotlight fora brief moment. 

Please share your uncommon common folk with the rest of 
us. My experience sherws that Oklahoma is blessed with an 
abundance of them, and I d like to celebrate our common 
wealth in this series. C/o Okhihoma TODAW P.O. Box 
533llf Oklahoma City, OK 73132. --Kathryn Jen.mn 
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/// 1927^ KQtehr‘ dmi hh nmfe^ Dolores 
(or danced off with the state 

one-step ehampiomhip. 


with different diincerK, you can*t dance/' 
Sitting one afterncK>n in the ballrtKim 
wliere a gtxxi many of his lessf>txs have 
tiiken place^ Rote he says of the place, 
"It's 28 years old, anti it lcx>ks a lot 
better at night tiovv. But when we first 
opened, it was one of the show places of 
the count r>^" I le doesn't neal to 
apologize for the wrinkles atid wtjrti 
sjx)ts. Like its dancing master, it hasn't 
gotten older, only better. Fart of the 
place s current cliarm is its age, wlhdi 
may have dulled the glitter l>iit not the 
power to bring to mind that glitter. \ I is 
janitor, who's been witlt liitn for 40 


years, is 80, and Kotche claims, "He 
and I, all weVe doing now' is just rrx kir/ 
along, just rockin' along, that's all/' 

A night at Kotche’ s proves he's not 
"just rockin' along"; he's also swinging, 
foxtrotting and waltzing. The Ixillroom 
is staffed and frequentetl by regulars, a 
word that's probably an understatement 
in this case. 'I'wo women who work 
tliere have in 18 and 20 years' ser\ice. 
One dancer was taught by Kotche in 
1942, when she was just a child. A 
couple sitting at "their" table met at the 
ballroom and married 10 years ago. 
Kotche plays their favorite waltz tune 
for them each night they are there. I le 
probably even danced at their w^edding. 

The routine is the Siime each night. 
After an hour’s teadiing and demon- 
strating in the center of a big circle of 
students, Kotclie removes liiniself to the 
Dist'-o-Lodeon to play recxjrds for the 
open dancing. This machine is the 
forerunner of the disc'o deejay set-ups we 
now see in most dance halls. Kotche 
created it in 1947: "At tliat time we bad 
a band seven nights a week, but w'hen 
they clcjsed the naval base, I coukin't 
have tliem that often. So I cut the hand 
down to three nights, and I made tliis 
thing here. I tore up an old jukelxjx, 
what they called a "nickekxleon" then, 

1 came up witli the name liecause 
records are also called discs." 

Ixxjking out over his brcxxl from this 
nest of records and memorahilia from 
over SO years, K<)tche announces each 
record, dedicates it to one fif the crowd 
and names the dance it l>est acconi- 
panics. As he spins the dist\ tliey spin 
their partners out onto the flfx>r. Most of 
the men wear semi-casual dotfies; most 
of the women wear dresses with skirts 
that swing and swirl around their legs. 

It doesn't take much imagination to see 
them all in Fred Astaire tails and 
Ginger Rogers chiffon gow'ns. 

While the tunes are playing, so is 
Kotche, He dances or visits during the 
songs. Fiddling with iiis pijx and 
gazing out over his "kids/’ Kotche 
claims that in all the years he's taught, 
lie's run across only five or so fieople 
w'liQ couldn't learn to dance. He's 
taught a man with one artificial leg and 
seen another man with two master the 
an. I le lielieves tliat whax makes a gtKxl 
dancer is, simply, love of music and 


movement, because "music and dancing 
are the wedded pair." He hurries on to 
explain, "Now, tliat's not my quote. I 
got it out of a book at the OU library. 
When I w^as teaching in Norman 
during the '30s 1 read every' IxKik they 
liad on dancing. Anyway, it's true." 

Tliis love also leads to prattice, of 
course, ancl Kotche holds that learning 
to dance is 10 percent lessons and 90 
percent practice. 

I le certainly loves tlie music, 
altliough he says, "You know, I can't 
sing one line of any tune Ix^cause all I'm 
listening to is that beat. I’ve played some 
of tivese records thousjmds of times, and 
except for an ' 1 love you, I love you’ 
here and tliere, i can’t remember any of 
the words." Kotche does sing along, 
fiow'ever. As the music pours forth, he 
croons, "Side, close, step" and "One, 
two, tap, step, one, two, tliree" in a way 
tfrat would make Sinatra emious. 

A seemingly inborn love of dancing 
among most people has kept Kotche in 
business even when times were tough. 
During tlie Depression, he did a 
Ixjoming business at 25 cents a les.son for 
men and 10 cents for women. I le 
explains it this way: "There's two things 
people will always spend money for: 
something to put in their stomachs and 
something to Uike tlieir minds (4f their 
troubles." Lost in the rnelcxly and 
wrap^xxl in the arms of one equally rapt, 
no one c’an worry^ alx>ut to<^ much, 

Kotche sure isn’t a worrier; dancing 
has taught hint to go with the flow. 

U tdortunutely for all of us, the flow' 
seems to he mtjving Kotche tow'ard 
retirement. 1 le has mixed emotions 
alxjLit the idea. "My knee is bad, and J 
got tlie gout. But I don't want to give it 
up. I'm thinking alxnit putting it on 
computer/' he Kiys with a twdnkle in his 
toes. I hope he dex^sn 't; I w^altzed with 
Kotche, and I 'd like many others to 
have the opponunity to glide acrc^s the 
nuor with a man wlio could make them 
follow' him anywhere. 

I lis feelings on Ids an and the half 
century' he's tlevoted to fxrrforming and 
teaching it are clear: "Dancing, really 
and truly, has given me eveiy-thing I've 
ever wanted. I'm fortunate that the good 
people, the gtxxl dancers of tins city have 
let me do tlie thing J love to do all my 
adult years." 33 
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CLILTIWENG 

THE 

CHANNEL 

By Jon Mark 


Old MacDonald had a farm; E^e-aye, 

E^e-aye, Oh . . , 
And on that farm he had a . . . 

Catfish? 

Move over, Mac. Agriculture is now 
aquacvAtare, With commodity prices 
down and production costs going up, 
some Sooner farmers are getting then- 
feet wet with a different kind of crop. 


R ogers CounQ^ rancher George 
Moore has 700 acres in cattle 
and 45 acres in fish, catfish 
mosdy. Grown in large ponds, 
they are “harvested,” dressed, quick fro- 
zen and sold by the thousands. 

In 1983, 28 percent of all farm loans 
were classified delinquent by the U.S, 
Department of Agriculture. “Wheat sells 
for $3.30 a bushel but costs $5 a bushel to 
grow,” says Moore with a tight, grim 
smile, “Farmers are hurting bad,” 

Moore is one of 63 private commercial 
fish farmers operating in 44 of Oklaho- 
ma's 77 counties. Most are located in 
eastern and southern portiDns of the state, 
where creeks and rivers flow continu- 
ously during the hot summer months. 
Lots of clean, clear water and proper 
feeding are needed to produce tasty fish. 

“We're not the biggest, but we're 
probably the oldest operation in Okla- 
homa,” says Moore, tall, blue-eyed and 
stout. “Knowing how much to feed them 
and when — that's the secret. Most folks 
want the money but don't take the time 
to leam how to do it right.” 

Moore started in 1962 with an old 
stock pond, “It was such a new idea, the 
government classified it a feed lot. We 
learned by trial and error. One year we 
left the trees where we dug a pond, 
thinking the shade would be good for the 
fish. The leaves fell, covered the pond, 
and all the fish died from oxygen deple- 
tion. Today we have about 45 acres of 
water and a thousand pounds of fish per 
acre,” 

R. W. “Bill” Altman is Oklahoma 
State University's extension wildlife spe- 
cialist for fish fanning. “About 10 years 
ago we had lots of interest, even in west- 
ern Oklahoma,” he says. “Some saw it as 
a get-rich-quick scheme: 'Stock it and 
forget it,' 

“About 10 percent of them are still in 
business. Most quit because it was too 
much like work or because they couldn't 
make a market for the fish. Even so, I 
had eight or 10 requests for information 
about fish farming last month, so maybe 
it's on the rise again. It seems to go in 
cycles.” 

George Moore sells his one-and-one- 
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half* to three-pound catfish to local res- 
taurants, companies and groups for mas- 
sive “fish fries/* and one at a time to 
people who stop by his ranch near Inola, 
south of Claremore. The ranch has much 
more than fish. 

Dozens of Black Angus cattle and 
fuzzy black-hooved sheep munch peace- 
fully in green pastures beside the fish 
ponds. The ponds are terraced on a hill, 
and looking down from the top, all is 
peaceful for the moment, 

“We try to harvest in cold weatherj 
when it's off^^season from haying and cat- 
tle/' says Moore* “When the water tem- 
perature is less than 60 degrees, the fish 
are easier to catch and they taste better on 
the plate* 

“We drop the water level in the pond 
from eight feet to about three and go out 
at mid-morning with tanks and nets* It's 


a four-man job. We string the nets across 
the pond to corral the fish. Then we get 
in with dip nets and scoop them into the 
tanks. 

“The hotter the weather, the more 
active the fish. Sometime there's a lot of 
flopping around. We try not to handle 
them because each fish has three real 
sharp spikes* It takes a little experience, 1 
once had to cut a spike out of one boy s 
thumb*" 

Moore grows the channel catfish, com- 
mon in Oklahoma and weighing up to 
55 pounds* The channel cat is distin- 
guished by his forked tail, chin wliiskers, 
body spots and surly disposition* 

“The fish seem to know what's going 
on," says Moore, "'At harvest time, they 
get real low in the pond. Some even find 
the lowest point, where the nets can 
sometimes pass over and miss them*" 


Moorr sco(jps a fr^shiy har'iyeiied catfish from a 
holding tank insye the small tin-sided fish house. 

Some species of saltwater catfish have 
powerful poison glands in the spines of 
their fins* The spines of channel catfish 
are totally non-poisonous, but they still 
command respect from fish farmers. 

Moore's small tin-sided "fish house" is 
the end of the line for catfish. Inside are 
holding tanks, scales for weighing, sinks 
for cleaning and the hooks and knives of 
the butcher's tmde. 

Four men can clean and dress 500 
pounds of fish an hour. There's little talk 
as the job begins* Fish are pulled squirm- 
ing from the holding tanks and placed in 
another. An electric charge is applied to 
stun and immobilize them* 

Roger Moore, George's 23 -year-old 
son, pulls a limp three-pound catfish out 
of the second tank and demonstrates the 
art: "Keep the 'horns' between your fin- 
gers," he says, notching the barbed fins 
between the third and fourth finger of 
each hand, “and hang him up from a big 
hook like this one. Then, with a real 
sharp knife, cut the skin behind the head 
and pull it all down toward the tail with a 
pair of pliers. Open him up, gut him, and 
break off the head. That's all there is to 
it. He never feels a thing*" 

Each fish, with bones still in, is care- 
fully washed, dried and inspected before 
wrapping. An amazing transformation 
has taken place. Formerly ugly fish are 
now tasty-looking steaks ready to be 
breaded and dropped in a vat of hot oil. 
Before you can say “Let's eat," the fish is 
wrapped, labeled, popped in a large freez- 
er — and the job is done* The dressed fish 
sells for $2.25 a pound. 

Catfish farming has been big business 
for years in the Southeast* Mississippi's 
46,000 acres of ponds leads all other 
states. Alabama and Arkansas each have 
about 8,000 acres, and Oklahoma is well 
behind with about 2,000* With no na- 
tional plan for fish farming, and limited 
experience in most of the country, rais- 
ing fish for profit is a speculative venture* 

Catfish are grown in ponds, cages or 
raceways similar to the long channels 
built for salmon and trout* Ponds are 
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Behind the Lines at a Catf ish Buffet 


w ust as there more than one way to skin a catfish, t lie re's more 
I than one way to cook the little rascah 

Bob Goodnight ktiows them all. After 10 year^: in the res- 
taurant business, tlie 49-year-old proprietor of "Bob's Fish-N- 
Fowl” in Wagoner figures he's served about ,^73 ,000 pounds of 
farm-raised catfish. 

"It's a lot, but it's not a record,” he says as he dips five-ounce 
catfish fillets in corn meal breading. "Down in Texas, some places 
serve 5,000 pounds a week. They just seU catfish, of course, and we 
have a full hoe of seafood items and steak dinners, too.” Bob’s 
seaftKxl includes frietl frog legs, the "hottest” dish in Wagoner 
since catfish hit about 20 years ago. 

Soon the breaded fillets are sizzling in a deep fryer, ”I use hot 
peanut oil,” he s;iys quietly, "It's more expensive than vegetable oil, 
hut I don't compromise in anything. I think it gives me an edge 
sitting out here in the country." 

Bob sitys 85 percent of his customers drive from 10 to 60 miles 
just to eat his fish, “They come from Muskogee, Tulsa and Table- 
quah, T'hiny-five people drove in one night from Oklahoma City. 
One of them ate here once and said it was the plac'e to go, 

"W^e have people who never go fishing hut get hungry for fish 
when otfier people go fishing. Sometimes they come in lietrause a 
neighbor just about fishing or takes down the rod or cleans up 
the boat.” 

Bob's Kish-N-Powl serves ttp to 750 pounds of fish a w'eek 
buffet-style at #8,95 for all you c-an eat. "I think we have the true 
C'atfish flavor without the 'strong' taste causeil by the algae in so 
many lakes and rivers ttxiay,” Bob Siiys, ‘AVe've had elderly folks 
tell us that catfish used to taste this good, back when lakes and 
streams w'ere cleaner." 

,Mter 10 minutes at 350 degrees, the fried catfish fillets are done. 
It looks easy- 'It is,” says Bob, ” It's just like you'd cook for yourself 
out at the lake, exc-ept at the lake you think about the atmosphere 
instead of the taste of the fish that Uve in it. Here, try some.” 

He's right. The taste is cleiin, mild, slightly s\veet — something 
like North Atlantic w'hitefish. 

What's in the breading? 

"A little.' com meal, salt, pepper. , . 

What else? 

Ikihjust smiles and keeps breading more fish. I1ie customers are 
coming back for seconds and thirds. 

Juhe Goodniglit ran restaurants in Fort Smith, Joplin and 
Miami, Oklahoma, lief ore settling dow-n w-ith Bob in W'agoner, 
Trim, blonde and wxmderfully calm as hungry customers wait for 
tables, she seats as many as 500 on a Friday niglit, 

"I just enjoy having them," she says, looking around the room. 
"Most of these folks have plenty of l^eef at home. They want 
something different when they go out to eat.” 

Are tastes changing? Are Oklahomans moving from meal and 
potatoes to ciitfish and hushpuppies? Julie tliinks the steakhouse is 
here to stay but adds, " People are het*oming more health conscious, 
m they 're eating more fish. People w'ho \^n't eat fried food' can eat 
our? heeause of the non-greiisy way we cook it," 

She shivers. "What 1 can’t believe is what stjme people put on it. 
Most use tartar or ccx^ktail sjiuce, but lx>uisiana hot sauce is popu- 
lar, and some folks even use mustard.” 

Mow much catfish can a liuman being eat? 

"Three folks came in one night," says Julie, suppressing a grin. 


"a husbind, wife and a daughter. \ le wan over six feet and ate tlrree 
little pieces. The other two couldn't have w^eighed over 1 15 pounds 
apiec e, they made six trips to the buffet and ate .^0 pieces l>etw'een 
them, rile husband started wandering aroung the restaurant like 
he didn't know' them.” 

Boh comes out of the kitclien and sits down with Julie. "I started 
thinking about catfish 20 years ago/' he says, "h was the era of 
‘The Colonel,' and chicken places w'ere springing up everywiiere. I 
felt catfish would take off too, ant! it did. Now' there are plenty of 
t'atfish restaurants, but only a few' really gocxl ones.” 

So, what's next for Bfih's Fish-N-Fowi? 

"I just got a shipment of 7,000 frog legs,” says Boh, "from India. 
Some are bigger than a drumstick on a three-pound lien.” 

'*1 wouldn't want to run into the frog,” says Julie. 

Bvit if frog legs keep selling in Wagoner, catfish may Sfxm lie safe 
again iti Oklahoma, 

—Jon Mark 


In /O yeun^ Boh Goodnii^ht fi^^rrx he's served up J/3jW pmuds of 
pQmhruised eat ftsh at his miauraniy Boh's Fish-U-Fms)iy in Wagoner 
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most common. Fish are marketed as fin- 
gcrlings for stocking, pan-sized for eating 
or up to several dozen pounds for brood 
stock. 

The theory is simple: Put healthy fin- 
gerlings in water, feed them all they will 
eat and take them out when they get big 
enough. During the 1970s, would4>e grow- 
ers tried stock ponds, mine pits, old horse 
troughs— anything capable of holding 
water. Fish were fed fish pellets, table 
scraps, Cat Chow — anythingto put meat 
on bones. It usually didn^t work, 

'*You need more technical informa- 
tion in fish farming than in almost any 
other type of agriculture,*"^ says OSU"s 
Bill iYltman, **One or nvo major mis- 

Mark^ a free-iance writer and 
p/iotograp/ier who lives and works in Tuha^ 
makes his Oklahoma TODAY de/mt 
with this article. 


takes can wipe out the entire crop/* 
Water is the key. It has to be of proper 
alkalinity, oxygen content and tempera- 
ture, Catfish grow best in water between 
75 and 85 degrees, with litde or no 
gTQWtli occurring below 6(). Oxygen deple- 
tion can occur when ice or snow covers 
the pond, or after a severe summer thun- 
derstorm causes turnover* — ^the m being 
of oxygen-poor water from the bottom 
with surface water. Catfish can alsei suffer 
from weeds, parasites, predators such as 
snakes and frogs and various forms of 
algae that affect the flavor of the fish, 
''You have to trouble-shoot and use com* 
mon sense/* says Moore, 

One of his neigh lx>rs studied hard, 
grew good fish and was making a go of it, 
“ But he built his ponds on a floodplain, 
and w'hen the flood came, it took the 
ponds, the fish and the fish house too. He 


Cleaned^ frozen fish sell to cafeSy to groups for ftsh 
fries — and one at a tnne to people stopping by. 

was licked before he started, but he didn't 
get to find out for several years,** 

Fish farmers earn up to 11,000 per 
acre of water harv^ested, But you have to 
have something to do with the fish,*' says 
Moore. ^*You can't just 'take them to 
market,* In Oklahoma, there is no market 
like there is for cattle and hogs,** 

Moore*s market was built by personal 
contact with buyers over 20 years. Diver- 
sification in fish has contributed to lits 
survival as a rancherTarmer, 

"The fish have helped quite a bit,** he 
says as he looks out at his ponds, '‘Fish 
prices have been a lot more steady than 
cattle prices, but it*s a different kind of 
farming. They grow slow compared to 
steers or hogs. It*s a year and a half from 
stocking the pond to harvesting. Cattle 
are ready for market after 120 days in a 
feed lot* 

"And they take more patience, espe- 
cially at the Stan. You see your catde 
every day, but you don't see the fish for 
montlis at a time, even though you have 
to feed them/* 

Moore smiles his thin smile. "Farmers 
are hurting, aU right. But we*reholding 
even and hoping to move ahead this year. 
Course, hoping is just part of farming. 
There *s nothing new about diat,*' S3 



George Mmre !r Fish Farrn lies between 
Chremore ami Inoia in southern Rogers 
County. From the Ciaremore exit on the Wilt 
Rogers Turfipikcy travel eight miles east on 
State Flighr^skjy Z(\ to Bluckie !f DX sendee 
station. Turn south on the unmarked country 
road and ^ four ami a half miks^ til! the 
asphalt turns to dirt and gravel The fish 
farm is three miles further on the left. 

PhofW’ (918) 34 I ^IW for more information. 

Bob ^s Fish^NdVa.1 is located at 1211 S. 
MeQuanie (State Highway 51) in 
IVagoner. The restaurant !f phone number is 
(9/8) 485-444(1 
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The Osage Trail. The Wire Road. The Ozark Trail. 
The Postal Highway. The Grand Canyon Route. 
Americans Main Street. The Will Rogers Highway. The 
Free Road. The Ghost Road . . . 



By Michael Wallis 





ROUTE 66. Just the name sounds magic. 
ROUTE 66. It conjures up all kinds of 
images. 

ROUTE 66. A thread tying together the 

nation; an artery of concrete and 
asphalt. 

ROUTE 66. It still means “going somewhere.” 
ROUTE 66. A highway fashioned from 
inspiration and ingenuity. 

It has been called “the mother road, the 
road of flight,” the glory road. Everyone, at 
one time or another, has traveled at least a 
portion of its length. Route 66 is Steinbeck 
and Will Rogers and Woody Guthrie and 
Merle Haggard and Phillips 66. It truly is a 
road of phantoms and dreams. It’s the 
romance of traveling the open highway. 

It’s the free road. 

Few American highways provoke such a 
positive response. The stories are legendary. 
Route 66 has inspired a book {The Grapes of 
W mtH)^ a song (“Get Your Kicks on Route 
66”) and even a television series. When people 
think of Route 66, they picture a road to 
adventure. 

This highway, which spanned two-thirds 
of the continent, was first designated as U.S. 
Route 66 almost 60 years ago. It was 
christened in 1926, when the nation was 
between wars and on the wagon. 

In 1926 Calvin Coolidge was president 
and people across the country, especially in the 
“Bible Belt,” were still mulling over the 
Scopes Trial from the year before. 

Sherwood Anderson had just completed 
his novel. In Dark Laughter, which H. L. 
Mencken characterized as “having the cruel 
truth of a snapshot.” Theodore Dreiser 
lumbered out of the midlands, writing books 
that championed the ordinary, commonplace 

The sun sets on new highway and tdd highwc^ aiike^ Just the Gt/wr side of 
Canute. West of Oklahoma City, 66 becomes a ghost road in truth, in some 
places shadmmng in other places obHt crated by it. 
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Te^vision touird 66 with Martin Milner ^ 
George Maharis—anel a red Corvette. 



For 40^ 
some yea rs^ 

towns the length of 66 
( Chicago to Los Angeles) 
promoted their road— hut no- 
where more strongly than in Oklahoma^ 
which has been called "*the heart of the road. *’ 


people of America. In 1926, F'recl Astaire had not yet 
disc'overecl Ginger Rogers. He was still dancing with his 
sister, Adele. 1 lenrj^ Ford changed the life of the nation 
by lowering the price of motorcars, and Will Rogers, 
the cowboy philosopher, was holding court in a village 
named New York. 

In 1926 Oklahoma celebrated its 19th anniversary 
as a state. Martin E. Trapp was governor and Wcxxly 
Guthrie, a scrawny 14-yearold, had already outgrown 
those Oklahoma hills where he was born. 

Route 66 was big news in Oklahoma. ;V11 along the 
new highway, Oklahomans and their neighbors watched 
a new culture emerge complete with hitchhikers, Burma 
Shave signs and the glow of neon lights. 

It took several more years to connect the bits and 
pieces, but by 1932 the highway reached across the land, 
racing through histor\^ and time, following old trails 
blazed by explorers and adventurers. 

U.S. Route 66, starting at the corner of Jackson 
Boulevard and Michigan Avenue in Chicago, reached 
2200 miles across three time zones and wound througlt 
eight states — Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California — before it 
dead-ended in the Pacific breakers at Santa Monica 
Boulevard and Ocean Avenue in Los Angeles. 

T hey called it ‘‘the Main Street of America.” 
But nowhere was Route 66 more at home 
than in Oklahoma, where the pavement 
followed the contours of the land as though it had always 
been there. In Oklahoma West and ^st collided on 
Route 66, and the state quickly became the crossroads 
for America’s Main Street. 


The path through Oklahoma evolved from trails 
worn in the prairie and slashed through tangles of black- 
jack and mesquite. The highway entered the northeast- 
ern corner of Oklahoma and cut southwest through old 
Indian Territor\\ passed the state’s two largest cities and 
continued westward to the Texas line. 

In the 1930s it became the road of desperation de- 
scribed by John Steinbeck in T/ie Grapes of Wrath. As 
the Dust Bowl years arrived, the refugees — Okies — 
struck out on Route 66 in single cars or caravans, cariy^- 
ing all furniture, kids, hopes and dreams with them. 

For many Oklahomans, that Dust Bowl era is best 
forgotten. Some are apt to wince at the mention of the 
word Okie. To them Okies and Route 66 are things of 
the past. Interdispersal loops, cloverleafs, turnpikes and 
interstates are much preferable. 

‘‘Everybody talks about Okies — those folks who 
packed it all in and went on down the road,” recalls an 
old-timer who left Oklahoma only long enough to fight 
the Nazis. ‘‘I’d like to know about those who stayed and 
spit in the dust and stuck it out. They’re the tough ones. 
They’re the real Oklahomans.” 

Perhaps, but the old farmer will always get an 
argument from some of those “Okies” who did leave 
and who recall only too well their trek down Route 66. 

Paul Westmoreland, known throughout central 
California as “Okie Paul,” probably put it best. 

"'Okie ain’t a bad word. To me, Okies are anyone 
who went through that period like we did, whether 
they’re from Oklahoma or Arkansas or Texas. Okies are 
anyone who picked cotton for 50 cents a hundred 
pounds, or picked potatoes for 15 cents an hour.” 
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Weitmoffhnd is an Okiahoma 
rmthjt travekd 66 to 

California and back more than 
once during the Depre^on. He 
lives in Sacramento and runs 
the Detour In ., rmmed for his 
Idtsongy "Detour, There's A 
Muddy Rmd Ahead, ” K 14 / 1 IL 
Today, fat cattle and big bales 
are more common on 66 than 
migrants — or motelf. 


JIM ARGO 



Okie Paul, who went on to become a minor folk 
hero when he opened his tavern, called “Detour In'* 
after tlie song he composed, “Detour, There's A Muddy 
Road Ahead," recall^ that when he was a teen-ager in 
Oklahoma, Route 66 looked like a Yellow Brick Road, 
“We was starved out in 1929 ahead of *TAe Grapes 
of IVrath^ h\im:h. We went back to Oklahoma — every 
good Okie left more than once — and tried again and 
failed again. Did that more than once until finally we 
left for good, right down 66 splitting it wide open for six 
or seven days to Arizona. The wind was blowing, it was 
dry, the cotton wouldn't come up, everything was 
wrong," 

B ut finally the scorcliing winds died off and 
in some places the deep dust turned to fer- 
- - - tile earth. Rains came and the highway 
became Route 66 again and not just a way out. It carried 
vagabonds and poets, truckloads of commerce and GIs 
coming to and from the war. 

Generations of tourists followed the dust bowl vic- 
tims, In those p<^t World War II years. Route 66 
became the nation's most popular highway, an evocative 
symbol of freedom, fun and escape. Americans took to it 
in droves, ready to make up for all the years of gasoline 
and tire rationing. 

The route was heavily traveled all year long, but the 
main season was summer when the schools let out. On 
some portions, traffic was bumper to bumper. Highway 
towns thrived on the revenue and the locml citizenry 
looked forward to seeing new facc^ and hearing accents 
from across the country. 

When Oklahoma's Route 66 was in bloom, it was 


the age of the hamburger stand, filling station and motor 
court, the kind with refrigerated air and garages for the 
family's road-weary Buick, There were tourist cabins — 
with no “wake-up calls" because there weren't tele- 
phones in the rooms* But most desk clerks worth their 
salt had a stash of alarm clocks behind the counter. 

The tourists stopped at cafes where they spied the 
trucks, knowing that the legions of truckers hauling 
oranges and beefsteak always dined where the gravy was 
the most flavorful and the biscuits were the lightest. 

People bought garish postcards, swigged Coca* 
Cola from small bottles and listened to jukebox sere- 
nades. There was time to do things. Time to chat with a 
trucker or a waitress. Time to watch a hawk sail the 
summer sky. Time to pull off the road for a skinny dip 
in a shady stream. Time for kids to poke their stocking 
feet out the car window and feel the rushing air. 

But time ran out for Route 66, 

Today they're singing new tunes and taking new 
highways. Route 66 has been replaced by the interstate 
system. America's Main Street is a business loop, a front- 
age road — ^or an alternate highway for those people who 
aren't anxious to go lickety-split. Most states have taken 
down the 66 road signs and removed the number from 
their official highway maps. 

Route 66 — or most of it— is a fading memory. The 
interstates have taken the name and bypassed the towns. 
But a few remnants of the proud highway can still be 
found. Look for them in Oklahoma, one of the states 
where the highway hasn't completely disappeared. It 
seems in Oklahoma, where many of the signs are still 
posted, progress doesn't always mean forgetting the past. 
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. The route ici/j 
orify one reuson for the 6ft 
m Phillips ' gaso^nc 
{another had to do with 
high grtrcity iVntent). 
Ri0\t Forsmne^ 6h was 
the road to (lalifomia^ to 
Others^ the road home. 



Buses also traveled Ohl 66. This station^ at lather, 
still sta?jds, Imt time has changed the sign. 


"Oklahoma is where it is at as far as Route 66 
goes,” says Terre me Mcx>re, a renowTied Soutli western pho- 
tographer wlio has pliotogniphed the highway from one 
end to the other, Moore, 40, grew up in a California 
orange grove riglvt beskle Route 66. 

"The thing is, Oklahoma u-as the central state on 
the highway. If was the heart of the rmcL Then tltere 
are the other connections — the stories of Phillips 66 up 
in Bartlesville and the W ill Rogers name tiiey gave the 
higliway and The Grapes of Wrath. Now all of that con- 
nects t!ie raid geograpliically and historiailly to Okla- 
homa. But the main thing is that Route 66 in Oklahoma 
re^illy means you are in tlie West, Get past Oklahoma 
City and the sky o[^ns up and you knou' you*ve arrived. 
That's a spiritual connection/' 

Wlien you're on Route 66, you're in anotiier time, 
another place. Out on the open liighway^ the old 
route — the free road — are towns where tlie only men 
who are used to wearing neckties are bankers and 
umienakers. These are towns where lunch is called 
dinner and what city folks call dinner is supper. Where 
they put up screens ever}’ spring and post scarecrows in 
their gardens. Towns where folks still only 
have "nothing to fear but fear itself " — or a renegade 
tornado. 

For those unlmrried motorists who choose to leave 
the interstates, traveling the old road can be a potent 
tonic. Going east to west on what's left of Route 66 will 
take a traveler through a litany of towns and cities and 
forgotten crossroads. Most liave one thing in common— 
besides the water towers covered with senior class graf- 
fiti: They u’ere united by tlie railroad and Route 66, 


Only four miles south of the Kansas border, the 
first Oklahoma town on U.S, 66 is Qua paw, surrounded 
by lush grasslands and founded in 1897 on land the 
Qua paw Indians once otvned. 

Next comes Commerce, only three miles north of 
Miami and the hometown of Yankee slugger Micke}^ 
Mantle, Commerce got its start in 1913, and die aban- 
doned Turkey Fat Mine is within the city limits. 

After Miami, an important trade center for the 
region, comes Vinita, named for a sculptress, then Chel- 
sea, Iioine to one of the first oil w’ells in the state. Next 
there’s Bushyltead, Foyil, Sequoyah and Claremore, 
liometown of Will Rogers and birthplace of I^ynn 
Riggs, author of Green Grcnse the Ulacs from w^hich came 
tlie classic musical OkLthoma! 

After Claremore, the higliway crosses the Verdi- 
gris, passes Catoosa and hits the outskirts of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma’s second largest city is built around the junc- 
tion of the boundar}- lines of the old Cherokee, Creek 
and Osage Indian nations and was originally an Indian 
trading post. An old council tree of the Creeks, a tower- 
ing oak, stiU stands, 

"Fulsa grew into a bustling, cosmopolitan city and 
w^as a major Route 66 booster, A few surviving motels 
and restaurants from the highway's lieyday still cling to 
11th Street, the Route 66 business route that cuts neatly 
through the city, passing scores of businesses and Tulsa 
University on the w^ay. Today, most of the tourist courts 
are shadows of wiiat they once were, and some are 
vacant or have coUapsetl into ruin. When 1^44 was com- 
pleted, bigger and newer hotels and motels were built to 
take their place. 
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Ri^hL T/imgA rmny Route 66 
iandiitarks have disappeared^ 
others si Hi sundx^e. For 
instamT^ the famous high*VDay 
passes within a few feet of 
Arcadia tr rourki ham^ huiit by 
locai booster Wilham Marnson 

^^EigBUrOdorinlSn. 


Ijog Cabin Parh stood on 66 in what / now the 2400 
block of Oklahoma Ctty^s N IV 39th 







Over on 11th Street the neon lights of the Will 
Rogers Motor Court still blink on in the evening, and 
next door is McCollum's Restaurant, where more than 
one Route 66 traveler stopped for home cooking. 

Inside the restaurant are lx>oths and a lunch coun- 
ter, glass cases stocked with every species of pie, a mixer 
for malts and shakes, and a bunch of those capable wait- 
resses that are difficult to find these days. The type of 
waitresses that see to it that diners have water and menus 
before a minute passes. Waitresses who enjoy their work 
and don't come over and tell people their name and 
announce that “Til be your waitress today," They give 
folks credit for having enough sense to know that. 

There are big, pastel-colored water pitchers always 
sweating from the ice and the white cloth napkins look 
fresh laid out on the formica tables next to lime green 
walls. It's plain, it's simple and the food they serve 
would make anybody's mama proud. 

'‘I guess McCollum's has been McCollum's about 
25 or 30 years, and before that it was something else," 
says one of the waitresses, "'We fed a lot of travelers in 
our day. Business changed after the interstate came, and 
it sure has been awfully slow lately.” 

Down the street from McCollum's are the remains 
of the Will Rogers Theatre, a streamline design built 
with its marquee wrapped around a pencil-like tower. 
Thousands of Tulsans and Oklahoma visitors crammed 
into tlie lobby of this theater when it opened in 1941 
with "Mr, and Mrs. Smith,” a Carole Lombard film. 
Prices were 20 cents and four mils for adults and a dime 
and two mOs for the Idds, The theater closed in 1977, on 
the 42nd anniversary of Will Rogers' death. Now a 


nearby church uses the marquee to advertise its services. 
On the way out of Tulsa, as the business route 
passes other art-deco architectural gems, travelers can 
switch on KVOO, the radio station started in Bristow 
with the call letters KRFU, It was sometime in the '20s 
when people started calling it the "Voice of Oklahoma” 
and the letters were changed to match that impressive 
name. In 1927, the station was moved to Tulsa by a 
group led by William G, Skelly. 

KVOO brought Oklahoma travelers the music of 
Bob Wills and his Texas Playboys, Gene Autry and 
Hank Williams. Car radios got a good workout all the 
way to Oklahoma City as fingers twisted the knobs back 
and forth between the strains of "Take Me Back to 
Tulsa” and "San Antonio Rose,” and the other station 
they managed to pick up that was broadcasting an after- 
noon double-header, 

O n the other side of the Arkansas River, 
Route 66 moves toward Sapulpa, It's still a 
well-traveled thorouglifare betw^een Sapulpa, 
Chandler, Luther and the other towns in eastern Okla- 
homa, where much of the road has been resurfaced. 
This is the free road that provides another way of getting 
to Oklahoma City, instead of the busy Turner Turnpike. 

In Guidebook to Highway 66^ published in 1941, 
author Jack Rittenhouse describes this stretch: 

This section of your trip takes you from Tulsa to Oklahoma 
City, The route is through rolling countryside — once the 
haunt of Indians, later the territory of cowmen and ‘Tad- 
men,” but now devoted principally to oil and agriculture. Part 
of your route is through a section of the famous “Cherokee 
Strip." On weekends the traffic is somewhat heavier near 
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On Tuha !r Ilth Street^ 
the neon of the JVdl R(^s 
Motel blmks on at dusk Behyw. 
Hazel Corwin (in the scarf) 
and her tra'Vellng companions 
face a missing railroad brhlge 
on their trek ^st in I9KX—I6 
years before 66 got its name. 



Hazel Cor^^in NichoLon still has the diary kept on the 
trek which was made in two Mitchell touring cars. 


Oklahoma City. Tlie road is good^ but the shoulders are sogg>' 
in u'et weather. 1 n the smaller towns, brick streets are often 
bumpy. 

That description, penned more than 40 years ago, 
is still accurate* Watcli the soggy^ shoulders and mind 
the bumps* And Oklahoma City traffic can l:>e a bean 
In Sapulpa, a town rich in Indian and pioneer lore, 
tliere are still iiandmade signs in cafe windows pro- 
claiming: “ Breakfast 99c Wow!'* 

Sapulpa is named for an Indian chief, and the tow'n 
was a favorite roost for such notorious gents as the James 
boys, the Dalton gang and the l oungers. They were all 
long gone by the time the families, loadetl in station 
wagons en route to the Grand Canyon, hit the city 
limits. 

A few miles outside of town sit four forlorn motor 
court units, all made of the native rust-colored flat stone 
that looks like the patches on a giraffe* Deserted for 
years, the buildings stare with blank windows and open 
doors at t lie highway that once brought them business* 
The road winds through more little toums. There's 
Kelly ville, best remembered for the 1917 licad-on colli- 
sion of two Frisco trains — Oklahoma's worst train 
disaster — and for the work launched in 1971 on what 
was supposed to he the state's first, and only, ski resort, 
complete with tons of artificial snow* As one travel writ- 
er diplomatically put it: ‘*The scheme was stillborn." 

The highway crosses Little Polecat Creek and then 
Polecat Creek, scoots over the turnpike and runs right 
into Bristow, a former Creek Nation trading past that 
developed into an oil patch town. As the highway 
bridges Catfish Creek and snakes toward Depew, 


another farm town laid out next to the Frisco tracks, the 
earth begins to change color* Soon all the soil will be 
that famous iron red* In these parts the locals wave at 
each other and drive slow. They take great pride in their 
peonies and roses and raise irises the color of rootbeer 
and butterscotch with blooms as large as a cabbage head* 

A nd the towns and place-names keep com- 
ing, Idiere’s Stroud, a burg that prospered 
- . by peddling illicit whiskey from its nine 

busy saloons until statehood brouglit respectability and 
oil gave the town a more dependable income* Next 
comes Davenport and then Chandler, ‘"Pecan Capital of 
the World," In this town's cemeter^^ is the grave of Bill 
Tilghman, a famous frontier marslial who died in 
what's known as the last ''Old West"-style gunfight in 
Oklahoma, It took place in Cromwell in 1924, only two 
years before Route 66 was officially opened. 

About 10 miles clown the highway from Chandler 
is \Vellston, the first permanent white settlement in 
Lincoln County and a former trading post on the Kick- 
apoo reser\^ation* 

Wellston is where Harold Stephens has hung his 
cap for all of his 75 years* VV' hen he turned 70, Stephens 
retired as the town blacksmith, a trade he religiously 
practiced ever>' day of !iis life since 1939^ when he 
opx^ned his shop less than a mile off Route 66, 

"My dad came to Oklahoma from Missouri in 
1899 and brouglu his blacksmith tools with him* I used 
them my*self until 1 stopped working. His shop was 
right over there, ’bout where that mimosa tree stands," 
Stephens, liard of hearing after spending his life 
hammering on farm machinery", remembers when the 
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Jusi east of Clmim u 
Ideal Fireworks^ run by Leon 
Sniiier A tourist once mikd it 
the best Jire^works stand in 

the Rif*hL From Tulsa soui/t^rsi 

past Wellstmi^ 66 is still *'tbe 
free road"^and still pretty 
well traveled West from 
Oklahoma City^ it exists m 
lonely stretches and in bypasses. 


highway was thick with passing traffic. 

“Sure there were lots of folks going down of 66^ 
headed for God knows where. I*d get some of their cars 
in my shop when they'd break down out on the high- 
way, But that's different now. There's not the traffic and 
there's not the business there once was in these parts," 
Stephens isn't complaining. “I don't owe anybody; 
Might not have much money, but IVe got a bunch of 
friends. That's all I ever wanted.” 

The next stop is Arcadia, once a fair-sized town, its 
growth stunted and then completely halted years ago, 
Arcadia was established a year after the Run of 1889. 
There's a round, red barn on the edge of the highway 
and a deserted log cabin court named the 66 Motel. 

In 1832, Washington Irving hunted wild horses in 
this area, and an historical marker near the round barn 
marks the spot where Irving and a troop of U.S. 
Rangers camped. Legend has it Ivring shot a buffalo on 
the banks of Coffee Creek just south of here. 

The road leads to Edmond, and beyond there's the 
sprawl of Oklahoma City. South of Edmond 66 passes 
Memorial Cemetery, 135 acres of rolling real estate 
where Wiley Post, the aviator who died with Will Rog- 
ers, is buried. 

M any of the city's noteworthy hotels that 
Rittenhouse named in his 66 guidebook 
^ have vanished. Only the Skirvin Plaza 
survives. But there are other survivors if a person knows 
where to look. 

There's Hazel Nicholson. She might not have 
made any of the guidebooks, but this 89-year-old is a true 
pioneer of the trails that became Route 66, Now she 



tends to her flowers, music and memories on the quiet 
Oklahoma City street where she's lived the past 40 
years. 

Hazel, a widow, grew up on her father s western 
Oklahoma catde spread. She was Hazel Corwin then, a 
vigorous girl who delighted in racing spirited Indian 
ponies all over the Territory, She still has loving cups 
she won in races as far away as Canada. 

“My very favorite pony was Mohawk, and we 
never lost a race. And I always helped on the catde 
drives too and worked right along witli my dad and four 
brothers. I was as good a cowpuncher as any of 'em." 

Hazel's parents, James and Molly Corwin, made 
the Run of 1889. They setded down and raised children 
and cattle. Hazel recdls seeing Halley's Comet streak- 
ing the skies and the time a tornado swept through their 
ranch and carried the young girl for a city block before 
setting her gendy down in a field. There are stories of 
battling disease and catastrophe, of courtship and rom- 
ance, of her three children, seven grandchildren, 18 
great-grandchildren and four great-great-grandchildren. 
There are yellowed newspaper clips and letters and sou- 
venirs from her trip to Paris. There is a photo of four 
brothers dressed for battle in W orld War I, But the best 
that Hazel Corwin Nicholson has to offer is her story of 
the way things were before Route 66 was canned out of 
the buffalo grass and sand. She was right there. 

“In 1910 my father decided we should aU take a 
trip. So me and two of my brothers and my folks joined 
up with five members of tlie Voss family from Hennes- 
sey, and we took off in two Mitchell touring cars," 
Hazel and one of her brothers kept a daily log of the 
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two- month trek through the western United States. It 
was pure adventure. They went to Denver and Salt 
Lake and ended up in Ixm Angeles. There were no 
motor courts, restaurants or filling stations. They shot 
game and fished for their daily food, stoc'ked up on 
precious gasoline at railroad freigltt depots, and every 
night they laid out their bedrolls under the stars, 

M uch of the route we were on in this part of 
tlie country and in California was what 
l>ecame Route 66. But it was just dirt then. 
We never saw^ one square incli of pavement. There just 
wasn't any. But then we were in no particular hurry. 
We camped out, and tlie boys hunted and roamed 
around. There were breakdowns, and sometimes we ran 
out of water and had to drink the juice off the canned 
goods. We'd get lost, but we'd find the way again,” 

In her diary Hazel speaks of the ” highways” those 
fearless families traversed. 

After traveling on the railroad grade for a long we 
eame to the "jumping off place,” A bridge was out, VVe had to 
shovel our way down and back up. What a time we had. It 
took alxmi a day, I just wonder if thej'^ will ever have roads fit 
for automobiles, 1 suppose in a hundred years or so. 

Toward the end of their journey she described 
another obstacle: 

There had l>een a big rain the day before and water was 
running like rivers down the road. We had a time of it. We 
tried to cross tfie road and get on higher ground but since it 
was hub deep, we got stuck. We put brush under the wheels 
and soon got out. W here there's a will, tliere s a wa}% and you 
gotta have a will to start for California. 1 really think we 
should have ridden our ponies. 


Hazels diaries are her most prized possessions. 
And sometimes, when site's finislied weeding her flow- 
erbeds, she pulls out the sheaf of papers and reads about 
sage-hen dinners and seeing circus wagons out in the 
udlds and of her brothers and parents, now all dead, 

**Vve had a very unusual life. It's been good — rich 
and full, x\nd I guess I was even a pioneer then — back in 
1910 when we w^ent out in chose big oV cars traveling on 
roads that hadn't even been thought of yet. I guess we 
w^ere something! ” 

Beyond Oklahoma C’ity and its survivors, there are 
more traces of the old road, even though Route 66 has 
been mostly replaced by Interstate 40. There are the 
sendee roads and those spur bypasses that hook through 
the towns. Out in western Oklahoma, around Elk City, 
motorists can still find pieces of the highway. It s there, 
and in other places, for those who take the time to look, 

Tlie towns are still there even though their high- 
way was killed off. Bethany, Yukon, El Reno, Bridge- 
pon. Hydro, Weatherford, Clinton, Canute, Elk City, 
Sayre, Erick and finally Texola, a sun-baked town that 
savors its past and looks the Texas panhandle straight in 
tlie eye. 

This is the half of the state that makes Westerners 
realize they're home. It may not be the heart of Route 
66 country^ in Oklahoma — that's the section from Tulsa 
to Oklahoma City — ^but this part does give the road 
plenty of soul 

Gen, Phil Sheridan and his troopers rode through 
this area watching for Cheyenne and Arapaho warriors. 
The gra\^e of Jesse Chisholm, of cattle trail fame, is 
loc'ated a few miles north of old Route 66, His trail 
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crossed 66 where El Reno now stands, and one branch 
of the ‘‘West"' Trail crossed the highway near the pres- 
ent site of Weatherford. The Dodge City trail crossed 
the highway at Elk City. Now Route 66 is the youngest 
of all these roads of ghosts. 

S till, the staunchest Route 66 town in these 
parts has to be Clinton. People in Clinton 
won't ever let go of their highway. 

About a mile east of the town, near the Washita 
River, is “Ideal Fireworks," possibly the best fireworks 
stand in the whole world. At least that's what some 
tourist told Leon Snider, the man who owns the stand. 

There used to be a grocery store here, but Leon 
only sells fireworks. He sells lots of them to locals but 
also to some of the people who take the old road in and 
out of town. He sells them Texas Twisters, Red Rats, 
bottle rockets, comets, Blackcats and Ladyfingers. 

“I ain’t ever had no easy money in my life," Snider 
tells a passerby. “I kinda feel like this ol' road." 

Past the world's best fireworks stand, down in the 
center of town, the fabled Pop Hicks Cafe still serves 
food. “It was never not there," says a patron. Pop Hicks 
himself is tucked away in a nursing home, but his name 
remains. 

Clinton was also a Route 66 stronghold because a 
barber, by the name of Jack Cutberth, lived there and 
did everything in his power to see that the highway got 
top billing. 

“He devoted his life to Route 66," says his widow, 
Gladys Cutberth. “He put in 24 years as president of the 
Highway 66 Association and he worked up and down 
the highway. We wore out at least one car a year." 


Jack Cutberth died in 1979, when he was 75. 
Before he passed away, Cutberth made the highway 
department promise not to remove any Route 66 signs in 
Oklahoma. They said they could not replace the signs as 
they deteriorated, but they agreed that otherwise the signs 
would remain posted for the rest of the nation to see. 

lx)ng before he died Jack Cutberth was given a 
name — Mr. 66. 

“We always felt that Oklahoma was the very best 
part of Route 66," says Mrs. Cutberth. “New Mexicx), Ari- 
zona, Texas and Missouri had fairly strong organiza- 
tions, but I'd say Oklahoma had the strongest. We all 
really cared about the highway and the people who did 
business along it and those who traveled east and west." 

In her home, Mrs. Cutberth has many mementos 
of the glory days of Route 66. She has the plaques and 
awards and honors. She has Jack's tie, the one that says 
Route 66 and shows a map of the eight states with the 
highway slashing across from Chicago to Los Angeles. 
She even has her husband's old convention badge. 

But most of all Gladys Cutberth still has her mem- 
ories of the old highway, and sometimes she gets in her 
automobile and heads out into the sunshine and drives 
that dogleg that is still called Route 66. 

“I go down it for the fun. I go down it because I 
miss the traveling like fury. I go down it because I'm 
proud of what it means." 

Route 66. If you're one of those who find time holy, 
find the road. It's there. Old and proud and free. 


Michael Wallis has written for publications that range from 
People to Geo and American West. He lives in Tulsa, 
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And this is only January. . . 



just the first mouth of Oklahoma TOD A new 1985 sceuic calcmian 


DAVID FITZGERALD 


This year you’ll see 12 more scenic reasons to love Oklahoma — the Glass Mountains, Skyline Drive, 
Honor Heights Park, Mount Scott. . .dogwood, primroses, amber waves of grain . . . 


All this plus: 

• Slices of 
Oklahoma 
history 

• State and 
national holidays 

* Spiral binding 
•Expensive paper 

• Size: 8!^ xl U4" 
A beautiful way to 
keep track of all 
your days in 1985! 


Q YJ-SE I w^nt my rektiv» and friendii lo enjoy 
Okhikattt^ I*/SS scenic calendar r 

tmly ^5.95. p!u* $1 cnch, poM^ge/handllng. 


Name 

Addres!^ 

Cily State, Zip 


OKLVnOMA 



P.O. Box 53.t84 
Oklahom* City. OK 73152 


Pimit mail m tht^: 


Name 






Sign gift card: 




Artrir(>Ks 


Ciiv, 


Krate 

Zip 

Sign gift card: 




Adrtrf<RA 


City, 


Siftfp 

Zip 

Sign gift card: 



Credit-card orders can be made 8 a.m,— 
5 p.m. weekdays by calling tolTfrce, 
652-6552. in Oklahoma and surroundini; 
states. 

Payment amount; S. . 

□ Check payable to Okiahoma T0/>4K» 
enclosed 

□ VISA 

□ MasterCard, Interbank # 

Card # . 

Eip, date 

Authorized card signature: 


Donor address: 


Mail to Okiahoma TODAY, P.O, Box 
52384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 







Couaiiatr 


Public television is a communication phenomenon 
In this country. The rTKaglc of this special brand of 
television transports viewers to places aixl events 
they might otherwise never see or experience. 

With a bright future full of enriching arnd enticing 
programs, the OklahorrKa Educational Television 
Authority (OETA) brings public television to all parts 
of the state. The OETA exists solely to provide quality 
programming to all the people of Oklahoma. 

The statewide network offers a wide selection of 
enlightening, entertainirrg fare covering public af- 
fairs, fine arts, children, social Issues, science and 
humanities. From Big Bird to Beethoven, from opera 
to the Grand Ole Opiy, OETA provides something for 
everyor^. 

Beginning in the basement of an University of 
Oklahoma classroom building, the network has 
spread its signal across the state, developing Into a 
major source of education, culture and entertairv 
ment. More than one million Oklahomans turn to 
OETA each week. 


Pnfitos tn AmMtcon All 





Through annual Festteil fund-«#inQ efforts, 
OETA truly represents people-supported prograrrv 
ming. Each year, the OklahofDO network comes to 
the public asking for financial support to be used In 
purchasing programs. But the public input doesn't 
stop there. Contributors receive a survey and the 
opportunity to indicate their program preferences. 
Survey resuits serve as the most important guidepost 
for purchasing and broadcasting series arrd spe- 
ciais for the coming year. 

Each month's program scheduie is designed to 
achieve a baianced seiection. OETA does not at- 
tempt to serve a mass audience with each program, 
but rather a distinct segment of the public with every 
program. 

The spirit of adventure is found on OETA as docu- 
mentaries and series explore all parts of the world, 
from Antarctica to Zambia. The phrase "National 
Geographic Specials" is synonymous with spectacu- 
lar programs that expand our horizons, whether It be 
the history of Egypt or the possible extinction of 


v\rtKX>pir^9ige^pe»^^^acefiighr'fonow»4hetilstorv of 
man in outer Space, while each week "Nova" offers 
a spectacuiw look at the world of science. 

Public television programming has distinguished 
itself with outstanding programs focusing on nature 
and man's relationship with the world. Series such as 
"Nature" and "Living Wild" display new vistas while 
exploring the world of animals In faraway places, 
artd the critically-acclaimed "Wild America" be- 
came the first series to study wildlife In North America. 

Award-winning documentaries are not confined 
to the topics of science and nature. History comes to 
life with "Masterpiece Theatre" presentations such 
as "I, Claudius" and "The Six Wives of Henry VIII." The 
history of the American people is explored in the 
acclaimed series "A Walk Through the Twentieth 
Century with Bill Moyers," while other specials focus 
on specific subjects, such as World War II, Vietnam or 
the life of Woo^ Guthrie. 

Public television is known for Its probing profiles of 
people from every walk of life: photographer Ansel 



Adams, mime artist Marcel Marceau. author Mark 
Twain, Dame Margot Fonteyn, soprano Beverly Sills, 
artist Norman Rockwell. choreographerGeorge Balan- 
chine, composer Aaron Copland, philosopher Leo 
Buscaglia and numerous recording stars from every 
style of music. 

Following upon the success of “Sesame Street" 
and other acclaimed children's programs, an un- 
precedented effort has created “WondeiWorks," 
twenty-six outstanding dramas for young viewers 
and their parents. Reviving the rich American story- 
telling traditions, "WondeiWorks" stars LeVar Burton, 
Shelley Duvall, Shavar Ross ("Different Strokes"), Cab 
Calloway. Glynn Turman ("Dynasty") and many 
more outstanding actors and directors. 

OETA is the only place where viewers can find 
dramatizations of all of Shakespeare's works as well 
as the complete works of Gilbert & Sullivan. Evelyn 
Waugh's "Brideshead Revisited" is found along side 
James Herriofs "All Creatures Great and Small." 
Classic performances abound on "Live from Lincoln 


Center" and "Live from the Met." 

The Oklahoma network also provides "The Mac- 
Neil/Lehrer NewsHour," the first hour-long evening 
network news program; "Firing Line," the longest- 
running public affairs program in television history; 
"Washington Week in Review," one of the most pop- 
ular public affairs programs on public television; and 
“Frontline," the only prime-time weekly documen- 
tary series. 

Education remains a major focal point for OETA. 
Instructional programming, broadcast during the 
daytime hours, is designed primarily for use in the 
elementary and secondary classrooms. 

A recently developed project with the Oklahoma 
Higher Education Telecommunications Association 
brings the opportunity for adults to take college 
classes at home. Though enrollment and testing 
take place on campus, the lessons are broadcast on 
OETA, allowing thousands of persons an oppcxtunity 
to further their education from their homes. 

Far from being "elitist," the national public televl- 





ipeclal Int0r««» program! 


Universe 


ston audience reflects the demographic composi- 
tion of the United States as a whole. OETA mirrors that 
national average, 

With the explosion of new telecommunication 
technologies and the ever-increasing need for knowl- 
edge, public television and the Oklahoma network 
remain essential. OETA continues its commitment to 
bring excellent programming that enriches, en- 
lightens and educates. Excitement Is in store for 
those who turn to public television in Oklahoma and 
recognize that OETA Is, Indeed, television worth 
watching! 


Published in cooperation with Oklohomo TODAY magazine. 
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OETA is dedicated to offering quality 
educational, cultural, and 
informational programming to all 
the people of Oklahoma. 







As television worth watching, OETA 
continues its commitment to 
excellent programming that 
enriches, enlightens, and educates. 
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OETA STATIONS 


Oklahoma City 

Channel 13 

Tulsa 

Channel 11 

Eufaula 

Channel 3 

Cheyenne 

Channel 12 



Oklohoma Public Television Network 


UHF TRANSLATORS 


Altus 

Channel 19 

Alva 

Channel 30 

Ardmore 

Channel 28 

Beaver 

Channel 56 

Boise City 

Channel 55 

Buffalo 

Channel 56 

Duncan/Velma 

Channel 54 

Durant 

Channel 46 

Frederick 

Channel 56 

Guymon 

Channel 16 

Hugo 

Channel 15 

Idabel 

Channel 63 

Lawton 

Channel 36 

Medford/Pond Creek 

Channel 46 

Ponca City 

Channel 38 


OKLAHOMA EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AUTHORITY 
7403 North Kelley/P.O. Box 14190/Oklahoma City, Oklahonta 73113 
Phone (405) 648^6501 • In State Toll Free <800} 522-9051 
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By Kate Jones 


The hinges are of Lather and the windows 
have not glass; 

The broad roof lets the howling 
hliz 2 ards in; 

I hear the hisrigry coyote as he slinks up 
through the grass 

Rouml the littk oLl sod shanty on my claim. 

That ditty, sung to the tune “Little 
Old Ix)g Cabin in the I>jine/* was 
mighty popular in the Oklahoma plains 
country’ following the land openings of 
the 1880s and early '90s. With gocxi 
re<is^)n. With timber at a premium, the 
settlers used the tough sod of their new 
claims to build their homes. 

Not that every^one started life in a 
soddy. Some could afford a frame house; 
others opted for a soddy *s even poorer 
relations, the dugout and half-dugout. 
Hut the most commonly used structure 
was the soddy. 

'rhere was no elegance to it. The 
average size was just 16 by 20 feet, and 
the bricks were cut from the ground 
where the buffalo grass was thickest. 

Building one required few tcxds 
Ixfyond a special sod-cutting plow (called 
a “grasshopper”) and tools to fmme tlie 
roof, dcx3r and windows. Bricks of stxl, 
two to three feet long by one or so wide, 
were cut and stacked in courses. (Lvery’ 
third or fourth course was stiicked 
crosswise to strengthen the walls.) Roofs 
were covered with s<xl, too — over a 
frame of lx>ards or brush; this insulated 
the home and protected it from fires. 

At first, the flcx)r was likely no more 
than tamped earth, hard enough that it 
t(X)k a g(xxl crowd of dancers to raise 
dust from it, accx^rding to one pioneer. If 
there were windows at all, there might 
well he no glass, and many a scxidy 
housewife longed for a glazed window 
to lighten her days. 

Tales of discomfort are legion; any 
Oklahoman of pioneer stoc k probably 
knows a scxidy tide or two — of snakes 
falling into the soup, centipedes in the 
walls and of the omnipresent Ixxlbug. 
(They came in with the firewcxxl and 
hid happily in the straw mattresses.) 


I'hen there was the rcx)f. Scxldies had 
many advantages: They were warm in 
winter, ccx)l in summer, fireprcxjf . . . 
and cheiip. But no one ever said they 
were waterprcx)f. Their rcx)fs not ordy 
leaked when it rained, but for two or 
three days after., since scxl alisorlx^d 
water and dripped it like a sponge. (One 
standard tale involves holding an 
umbrella over cook and ccx)kpot to keep 
mud from plopping into the fcxxl.) 

Ineleg-ant as scxldies were, their 
owners fixed them up as best they could. 
Muslin or canvas ceiling covers could 
help dust and mud problems (though 
one pioneer child recidls his mother 
getting up in the night to spear varmints 
through their cloth with a toasting fork). 
Interior walls were covered witl) 
newspaper and later real wallpaper, or 
plastered with a mix of Icxid gypsum 
and water. VV'cxxl flcxjrs were laid when 
the family could afford them. 

In Nebraska and the Dakcxas scxldies 
were the homes of choice for yc^ars and 
even generations, hut in upwardly 
mobile Oklahoma the average time 
spent in one was only two or three 
years. Then the family moved into a 
frame home, and the scxidy was used iis 
a chicken ccx)p or a shed. A survey by 
the Oklahoma Mistoriciil Scx iety 
unearthed only alx)ut a dozen scxldies 
still standing in one form or another, 
from Jackson County to Kansas. 

But Oklahomans can visit one by 
driving to the Scxl I louse Museum near 
Aline. There stands a scxidy built by 
C'herokee Strip homc^steader Marshall 


.McCully in 1894, for his fiancee. 

Mr. McCully died in 1963 — and had 
just about outlived his scxidy, which 
hadn’t been lived in since 1909. But his 
daughter deeded the house to the 
Oklahoma I listoriciil Scxiety, which has 
restored its interior to authentic sod- 
house-ism — the 18-inch-thick walls, the 
two 10 X 12 rcx)ms, the ceiling cloth . . . 
the simple furnishings. 

Lnna I lunter, who runs the 
museum, says, “7'he people who came 
to Oklahoma were losers and seekers of 
fortune. Mr. .McC'ully had 25 cents to 
his name, and he said he had more than 
his neighbors. And then the drought for 
three ye*ars didn’t help. But most never 
thought alxnit quitting.” 

She tells her share c^f scxidy tales. “ But 
I probably hc^ar as many or more than 1 
tell,” she says. “How their mommy was 
in bed with a new baby and a snake 
would drop on the Ixtl. Or they’d finally 
scraped together enough to get a sheet 
for the ceiling, and there it was 
a-movin’, and it was a snake or a 
scorpion or some such. And alx)ut the 
illness and consumption and no 
dcxtors. ...” To Ixdance these are 
stories of wild-plum pic king and dances 
till dawn and the generosity of 
neighbors. 

“VV'hen you stop and think how 
young a state we are,” Erma says, “of 
how close we are to our historv\ . . . The 
younger generation needs to see how 
things were, and we ;dl netxl to he 
reminded of how gcxxl we have it 
tcxlay.” 
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wooden sign displayed at his home tells it all: “Warning: 
Collecting Carousel Horses May be Dangerous to Your Mental 
Health.” Mel Gower obviously either heard the warning too late or 
ignored it. The man is absolutely crazy about not only c^arousel horses, 
but also carousel lions and tigers and bears. Oh, my! Though he is 
reticent when it comes to talking about himself, get Mel started on what in his case is a 
literal hobby horse, and he’s off and running. His enthusiasm is the product of a 12-year 
love affair with the romance side. 

The romance side. That’s what those in the know call the side of the carousel animal 
that faces out to tempt potential riders; it’s much more elaborately carved and bejewelled 
than the side facing in toward the center of the carousel. It’s a beautifully appropriate term. 


Opt)(}site Me/ Gower astride one of t/ie prides of his 
co/leiiion^ a Gustav Dentzjcl lion in what !r called a stand ami 
rotir*" positiom carved a l)OUt 19()6-1910, (The photo is inset in a 
detail from a 1 920s IVurlitzer hand organ^ also part of his 
collection. ) Hitlht. A carousel bestiary, all carved between 19(X) 
and 1910. The cat, giraffe ami deer are Dtmtzels. The camel ami 
goat come from other famous carousel makers — the camel from the 
Charles Ijoof Co., the goat from D. C. Muller. Countless hours 
went into restoring them; Mel spent a year on the lion alom\ 
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The restQr/iti&n of this 1905 Deni^^i ii^r is thne^ except far the 
fi(/wers on its saddk nnd ii final ^iaze. Despite his detailed 
kn(TiS}ledge of these whimsical masterpieces^ Mel has to rely on his 
wife far help in mixing and matching their brilliant colors; he 

himself is colorblind. 



Mel works not only on the more exotic carousel species^ but on 
horses., as well This one carcetl by the M. C. lllions Co. in 
the Jd90s. Ori^mlfy a ^'stamler., " it had been modified into a 
jumper. Mel put its feet hack on the grouml by caning all new 
legs far it — lllions kgs. “Awto/V legs ami lllions^ legs are 

different/* he says. 


The romance side seduces tliose who tr\^ 
to go past into spending a few carefree, 
musical moments going nowhere but in 
circles. During chose moments, hustle- 
busde is replaced by hyrdy-gurciy as 
riders position themselves atop the 
gaudily painted animals, grab hold of 
the gleaming brass poles, and take off on 
a magical ride. 

The fierce black and gold tiger with 
its glossy red saddle, the whimsical gray 
and white rabbit and the two noble 
white horses on display at the Go^\'e^ 
family's Master Cleaners on Oklahoma 
City's Classen Boulevard are stationaty 
now; however^ even removed from the 
flashing lights, lavish mirrors and 
intric’ately car^^ed and painted panels of 
an operating carousel, they still have the 


I n the not too 

distant past., when 
a horse got in 
the condition of this felh 
here., he was just tossed; 
he was literally thrtrwn 
away., and an aluminum 
horse put in his place. 


power to transport. Overriding tlieir 
rather mundane location, they relocate 
those who scop in to drop off a suit or an 
armful of shirts to the exciting midway 
or amusement park of old at w'liose 
heiirt sat the magic circle of a carousek 
Tlie animals capable of this sort of 
evocative pow'er are not to be confused 
with their rather pale imitations, those 
modern, mass-praluced aluminum and 
fiberglass hoi^ most of us grew' up on, 
N'o, indeed. Mel's figures are hand- 
canned works of art, usually of bassw'ood 
or yellow' poplar, that wtre produced 
mosdy from 1880 to 1920, the ‘‘hayday * 
of American carousels. Since the 
animals on display are anj^vhere from 
60 CO 100 years old, those folks who 
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don't know any better might assume 
they are incredibly well preserved* 
Wrong, I'hey are incredibly \vell 
restored. In one corner of the cleaners 
stands a liorse that contrasts sharply 
witli his peers; he's one McI has not yet 
worked his magic on. The few 
reniaini ng jewels seem sadly out of place 
set in the rough wood of the torso* 
I'herc’s no cause for sympathy. 


though, because tills animars rebirth is 
soon to come* Mel claims that restoring 
the animals to liealtli and lieauty is only 
a hobby, but it's one he pursues at full 
gallop. He'd toyed around witli 
wood carving a bit before carousel mania 
grabbed him, hut witli the accidental 
purchase of his first horse in a bunch of 
fixtures from an old store, be had to 
hone his carx'ing skills and trxils, llie 


reasonr “Couldn't find anylxxly wlio 
would adhere to oin'ing tlie 
replacement piec es like the original 
carver Dentzel's legs and Illions' legs 
are different. “ 

I'he rest of the stor\', though, is tliat 
Mel clearly delights in turning a fetlocT 
or car%ang a forelcx k tliat will make t lie 
animal wliole again. I le doesn't accept 
the view that a horse with a broken leg 



MePs workroom resemhhs a cime for carouse! animah in need of T!^C. 


Herr, a friend, IVooriy Ihrnm^ helps out with a supine starrder. 
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is ^*shot/^ With time and skill he can 
prepare the animal for its circular track 
once again. He believes that anyone 
purchasing a figure ought to take it 
is/’ because restoring it oneself creates 
the ties that bind owner to animal 
forever. 

Restoration involves many steps. 

First, Met c'arves the new piece or 
pieces, joins them to what's left of the 
original figure and sands the whole 
piece. Then, if the horse is to be 
painted, he masks off the eyes and any 
jewels still in place so he can apply a 
primer coat. Finally, using pictures as a 
guide for color, Mel painstakingly lays 
on the finish paint. If the animal is once 
again to ride the merry-go-round, Mel 
uses durable and garish paint; if it's to 
find a home with a loving collector, he 
chooses from a more muted palette or 
merely stains the animal so the lovely 
grain of the wood shows through. 

Painted or stained, each of the 
animals has a different appearance and 
personality, resulting from the particular 
style and, perhaps, mood of the day of 
the master carver and the workers in his 
studio. These masters are generally 
grouped into three distinct style groups. 
The Philadelphia Style, represented by 
the Gustav Dentzel, the Philadelphia 
Toboggan and the D, C, Muller and 
Brother companies, is one of realistic 
and classically elegant animals. The 
Coney Island Style, created by the 
Charles Lxx>f, M. C. Illions, Charles 
Carmel and Stein & Goldstein 
companies, has highly jewelled, gilded 
and ornate animals. The Country Fair 
Style, headed by the I lerschell-Armitage 
and C. W, Parker companies, produced 
less elaborate figures because of the 
practical need to pack and transport the 
animals easily from fair site to fair site. 

Mel feels very deeply the romantic 
and evocative power of all tlie figures, 
no matter wliat their style: “To almost 
everyone who grew' up with them, the 
carousel figures meant happiness and 
good times. That’s why everyone wants 
to own one. Who can look at one 
without feeling a little joy? Very few 
people own them without falling in love 


with them and finding it difficult to turn 
loose of them. You can’t keep them all, 
but. . . He doesn’t need to finish the 
sentence; clearly one part of Mel would 
love to keep hold of all the bridles. He 
owns several figures, in fact, which he 
claims m amount of money could buy. 

Another part of him, however, would 
like nothing better than to have every 
animal on an operating carousel, giving 
targe numbers of people the same joy 
they give him. His inner conflict is 
mirrored in the opposing philosophies of 
the tw'o national organizations devoted 
to preserving the great .American art of 
the carousel. 

The National Carousel Association s 
creed is that we ought to save the 
carousel intact as an operating unit at all 


I 0 almost everyone 
■ who grew up with 
..A., them, the carousel 
figures meant happiness 
and good times. 

... Who can look at one 
without feeling a little 


joy 




L costs. Mel says of this philosophy, “I 
* believe in that, and 1 belong to that 
organization. However, if a carousel is 
not being properly maintained, we're 
going to lose it. If it's not being cared 
for and repaired, in some cases it’s better 
to break it up and put the figures in the 
hands of collectors who uiU cherish, 
love, care for and protect them/’ The 
American Carousel Association, a 
splinter group from the National, 
believes that private collectors pky an 
important role in conservation. 

The bottom line, as it must be by 
definition, is money, “If you can get a 
museum to protect and display a 
carousel, that's the ideal situation," Mel 


says, “But outside of that, a private 
organization witli the wherewithal to 
purchase, properly house and protect it 
is the only answer/’ 

Although he would much rather talk 
about the figures’ beauty and sweetness 
(his favorite adjective), Mel admits that 
they are good investments as well as 
joyous things to have around, and that 
they have gready appreciated in value in 
the iast 15 to 20 years. 

The animals’ monetary value really 
isn't of primary interest to Mel, though; 
he cares about the figures themselves. 
Standing with one hand lovingly placed 
on the deeply carved mane of a proud- 
faced lUions horse he is restoring, Mel 
says, “In the not too distant past, when 
a horse got in the condition of this fella 
here, he was just tossed; he was literally 
thrown away, and an aluminum horse 
was put in his place. And who cared? 
Nobody, It wasn’t recognized as an an; 
it wasn’t appreciated." Today, thanks to 
Mel and his fellow carousel aficionados, 
the art of the carousel is getting the 
attention it deserv^es. 

Whether it’s called a roundabout, a 
circus ride, a canry-us-all or a meny'-go- 
round; whether the horses are standers, 
prancers or jumpers; w^hether the figures 
are realistic or whimsical, gentle or 
fierce of mien, doesn't really matter. 
Neither does the fact that the carousel's 
popularity as a ride has declined in 
competition w4th the high-tech marvels 
of Walt Disney and the high thrills of 
more stomach-churning rides. This 
gentle but magical machine always has 
had and always w'iU have a special place 
in all of our hearts; w^e’ve all been 
seduced by the romance side at some 
time or another. Looking around fondly 
at his wooden equine, porcine and 
lapine treasures, Mel provides a final 
reason for their appeal: “There was 
nothing ever done in history like ’em, 
and there won’t ever be any more 
made," M 


Kat/tryn Jenson contHhutes a regular 
feature to Oklahoma TODAY (see p. 6); 
Steve Sisney is a commercial photographer 
based in Norman and Oklahoma City. 
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A New Belle 


Epoch 


at Belle Isle 


O klahoma City’s lielle Isle proves the theory' that history' is a 
little like a merry-go-round. In the first decade of this 
century, the areii (just north of what’s now Classen Circle) 
was known as Belle Isle Park and I>:ike and offeretl visitors swim- 
ming, Ixwting, dancing and amusement-park attractions. It was the 
brainchild of 'Fhe Oklahoma Railway C’o., owners of the kxal 
streetcar lines, who figured people would ride their cars if they had 
someplace worth traveling to; they were right. One of the biggest 
draws to the piirk was, of course, a carousel. 

Late in the ’20s, however. Belle Isle’s popularity began to wane 
as it faced more and more competition from other attractions. 
Eventually, the rides and concessions disappeared, leiiving only the 
lake. I'hat soon filled with so much silt that even the cxc-asional 
fisherman or picnic pjirty became rare. 

Tcxlay, though. Belle Isle is coming full circle, and plans are 
underway to bring the old Belle Isle hack to life again. This renais- 
sance is the work of I^eadership Properties Inc., which will Ixfgin 
c onstruction early in 1985 on what will eventually be a two-million- 
squiire-fcxn complex, inc luding office, retail and restaurant space as 
well as town homes and at least one luxuiy' hotel. They’ve already 
begun dredging and reshaping the lake; work will he completed 
late in 1985. At around the Siime time, I>eadership Propxrties will 
unveil the centerpiece c^f the ccimplex: a c arousel. 

It’s not just any old carousel, either. It’s a magnificent Gustav 


Dentzel Menagerie, in what Mel Gc^wer calls superb condition. 
.Mel was instrumental in Icxating the ride, and he siiys, with under- 
standable pride, “I>eaclership Properties will get international atten- 
tion for sjiving one of the vintage carousels.” 

Linda Durbin, director of corp)orate communic'ations for the 
Icxal development concern, credits .Mel with helping them pay 
tribute to Oklahoma City’s past, and acids, “No project is successful 
unlc*ss it Ix-nefits not only the comp:my hut also the community.” 
And what a Ixmefit: In addition to some of the finest carousel 
horses still around, the .Menagerie includes a herd of much rarer 
animals: a lion, a cat, a pig, a goat and a deer, to name a few. 'I'he 
Dentzel will he in full operation, so that visitors can not only 
admire it, hut ride it. 

To plac e this jewel in its setting, Ix*aclership Properties has hired 
C'esiir Pelli as Belle Isle’s master architect. I lis recent c redits 
include the new tower at New York’s .Museum of Mcxlern .Art, the 
s;ime city’s W orld Finance Center and an addition to C'rown Cen- 
ter in Kansjis City. 

.Although I leadership Propertic*s has searched for information 
alx)ut the original carousel at I^Ile Isle, they haven't found muc h. 
I hey would appreciate any photogniphs or written memories of it, 
which can he sent to Linda Durbin, Ivcadership Propc*rtic*s Inc., 
5801 N. BrcKuIway, Suite 200, Oklahoma City, OK 7.M 18. 

—Kathryn Jenson 
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KEEPING THE 


mTSON RANCH 


OUT IN THE 


CLEAR 



T hey huddle in the office to accompany her doctor father to cattle "Nothing is more risky than the cattle 
like gamblers over a dice sales and hvestock shows in Kansas City* business,” Mrs* Griffin says* “It's worse 
table* Ranch owner and Then, she avoided the manly serene of than the oil business or the stockmarket,” 

ranch manager* Beef is Levis and cowboy hats, opting for shop- She stiould know* Oil pump jacks punc- 

down, the ground and cattle are still reel- ping instead, tuate the landscape like animated excla- 

ing from a rough winter, and on this day Today, she wears the hat, pants and mation points, one well producing since 
a steady, miserable rain continues* Two boots to oversee Oklahomans largest Here- 1906* Mrs. Griffin is also vice president 
cowhands in bright yellow slickers splat- ford ranch. The Watson Ranch at Morris, of Griffin Grocery Co,, Muskogee, and 
tered with mud amble in to ask a ques- One thousand five hundred head graze KWTV, Oklahoma City, But the cattle 
tion* They leave, and the conversation peacefully on its 6^200 picture-postc'ard are her most absorbing interest, 

turns to running an ad again in a trade acres of native bluestem grass. All Here- The ranch is the legacy of her father, 

journal, a $10,000 expjenditu re, fords. All purebreds. Pedigrees. Cattle the late Dr, Fred Watson, an insightful 

Without hesitation, ranch owner Mar- here are raised not for slaughter but for Okmulgee physician who began in 1930 
tha W atson Griffin nods the go-ahead to breeding, an industiy that comprises less with 280 acres, steadily adding land until 
her manager, Oliver "Slim” Taylor* Mrs* than five percent of the cattle industry in his holdings spanned nearly 13 ,000 acT^ 
Griffin is all business and more* This the U,S„ but one where many are bailing at one time. At the time of his death in 
from a young Okmulgee girl who used out because they find it unprofitable. 1981, the ranch he built was ranked by 


By Randy Pruitt 
Photographs by Phillip Radcllffe 
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the American Hereford Association as 
the second largest in the U.S. in the 
number of registered calves. It is still in 
the top five nationally, owned by Mrs. 
Griffin; her brother, Dn David Watson, 
a Muskogee pediatrician; and the heirs of 
the late Fred Watson Jr., another brother. 

Actor John Wayne bought his cattle 
here. So do ranchers from Spain, Mex- 
ico, South i\friL*a, Hungary, Japan, Can- 
ada, Uruguay and pretty nearly every 
state in the nation. Historically, the ranch 
has always been in the black, a rare feat 
nowadays, Mrs. Griffin says she aims to 
keep it that way. 

It is a goal shared by Taylor, bener 
knowm as “Slim,” a Goliath of six feet, 
seven inches whose chiseled looks re- 
semble those of the Marlboro Man. Slim 
has been married to the ranch 20 years. 

“If you didn^t love it you wouldn't do 
it,” he drawls. Slim lives on the ranch 
and looks quite at home, his easy manner 
revealing a sense of place. He has faith in 
the ranch and sees Hereford outle as a 
breed apan from others. 

" Herefords are the most fertile c^attle,” 
he says. “They Ve capable of more pounds 
of meat on less feed.” 


Once the paperwork is done, Slim and 
Mrs. Griffin slide behind the u^heel of a 
four-wheel-drive pickup and take to the 
range. This, after all, is a working ranch. 
Easing slowly down a muddy trail. Slim 
leans on the horn. Catde, expecting to be 
fed, hurry toward the vehicle. Some block 
the road, moving out of the way only 
stubbornly. Owner and manager point 
out the stock, commenting on the quality 
of a bull calf or on another calf's frozen 
ears that speak of last winter better than 
words. 

Each range, equipped with shade trees 
and a pond, is home for a bull and his 
harem. CowS’ — usually 30 to 40^ — are 
divided into pasture groups and assigned 
the same boll for most of their productive 
life. 

Raising cattle came more as an after- 
thought for tlie ranch's founder. Dr, 
Watson's pet desire {some might call it 
an obsession) was to own vast amounts of 
land. From the time he lx>rrow'ed the 
money to buy that first 280 acres, an 
acquaintance remembers, “He only want- 
ed to own the land which adjoined his 
property. He was alw'a}^ buying.” 

His next passion concerned itself witli 


the then-new' method of secondary oil 
rec'overy, using water under high pres- 
sure to force oil to the surface. He bought 
cattle merely to generate some income 
from the property while waiting for oil 
companies to implement his plan. Over 
the years, the ranch also raised and sold 
sheep, mules and draft horses. Gradually, 
chough, he developed more than a pass- 
ing fancy for the Herefords. 

Today, Watson Ranch ca.tdeare highly 
respected. The ranch w^as the first in 
Oklahoma to produce Hereford cattle 
with English blood. i\lways on the look- 
out for bloodlines that w^ould produce the 
best possible offspring, Dr, Watson w^as 
the first to conibat the phenomenon of 
dwarfism that ran w-ild in the American 
Hereford industry in the 1950s. Finding 
it was caused by continual inbreeding, 
Dr, Watson took the courageous stand of 
culling herd bulls that t'arried the reces- 
sive gene, then rebuilding the herd by 
importing Herefords from England. 'Fhe 
experiment produced Herefords 10 to 15 
percent larger than domestic stock. 

“We imported more English blood 
than anyone in the United States,” Slim 
says. “It w^asn't really accepted at first. I 
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guess we were IS to 20 years ahead of our 
time. 

The ranch stands out in another re- 
spect, Every day is a sale day. The pas- 
ture, not an arena, is where Watson 
Ranch cattle go on sale. 

‘"'Most customers prefer it that way,*' 
he says, A commercial breeder can buy 
from one to 100 bulls at a time, some- 
thing that would be difficult at a sale. 
And if a bull is needed immediately, 
there is no wait.’* 

All cattle are sold to private individu- 
als. A Pecos, Texas, rancher drove in 
once and bought 130 bulk; another time, 
a customer from Kansas loaded up 300 
head of heifers. 

The pasture is quiet except for a few 
bellowing cows and the idle of the pickup. 
Herdsmen on horseback are visible in 
the distance. It is wet, but there is work 
to do. It takes five full-time employees to 
keep the ranch running, seven days a 
week, 12 hours a day most of the time. 

"'We have a few miles of fences/* Slim 
says, with classic understatement. 

In September, when calving begins, 
the staff is especially busy. “Our c'alving 
percentage is high,” Mrs, Griffin says. 


Of 600 heifers, 575 produce calves, ”We 
figure on a 95 -percent calf crop,** 

Animals have changed over the p^st 
years, both point out, becoming taller, 
longer, heavier and producing lighter 
calves at birth. 

"Today, everyone wants an animal 
that has no waste, no excess fat, with 
more muscle/* Slim says. “Herefords are 
a little larger now, at about 1 ,250 pounds 
average. We think that*s the ideal 
Hereford.” 

Recently, the ranch has started exper- 
imenting with crossbreeding, placing four 
Brahma bulls with 113 Hereford cows. 
"*We did it mainly for our customers in 
the Southeast, because of the Brahma’s 
tolerance to h^t and resistance to insects 
and diseases,” Mrs. Griffin says. She 
laughs a little, then adds that she’s not too 
sure how her father would feel about 
Brahmas among his prized Hcrefords. 

Still, it’s certain he*d see the value. 
After all, his motto for the ranch was 
always "Cows that don't pay, don’t stay.” 
And Martha Griffin is her father’s 
daughter. Ranching, she believes, is 
keyed not just to weather and the sale 
ring, but to the economics of the entire 



world: "When the economy is good, 
people are going to eat more beef/’ 

It's a tough time for ranchers, she 
can’t deny, but she is optimistic. "My 
goal right now is to make the ranch pay 
for itself,*’ she says, noting that three 
breeders of registered Hereford s in the 
immediate area had gone out of business 
in the past two months. 

What can be done? "You pray for 
Mother Nature to be good to you. You 
watch expenses and cut everywhere you 
can. To keep a profit, you’ve got to keep 
looking for new markets. You have to 
produce what your customers want.” 
Watson Ranch must be doing some- 
thing right 50 to 60 percent of sales go to 
repeat buyers. 

It is these repeat buyers who serve as a 
reminder of the Watson Ranch tradition. 
And for Mrs. Griffin, there is always 
some sentimentality mixed in with the 
business. It’s more than ranching^ — it s 
keeping a family tradition alive. 33 


Ram/y PruiU is a Tuba-bmed jourmdist; 
photographer Phillip Raddiffe abo lives ami 
works in Tuba. 
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JERRY POPPENHOUSE 

His husmess card reads ^^Creative Art Director Phillips Petroleum. What that means is that deny Poppenhouse has devised 
a way to photograph 2, 000 feet down in a dark, dripping uranium mine. Been airlifted to the Alaskan tundra (— 63^ E J and 
steamed in the African outback. Seen an oil rig ojf the coast of China — but not the Great Wall Shot corporate 
portraits — and award-winning films. Done photographs for annual reports — and fora book called Bartlesville, 

He's been with Phillips 17 years now^ since his graduatioii from the Kansas City Arts Institute, Hired as a 
graphic designer he soon branched out into a lifelong love,, photography. He may spend weeks on a Gulf Coast 
rig, or an afternoon with Pavarotti. ''Dne of the things that keeps my job interesting is Phillips' support 
of outside organizations, " he says. Examples: Allied Arts and Humanities Council, Tulsa Philhannonic, 

Tulsa Opera, Bartlesville Community Center: 

“/ try to approach each assignment with a fresh perspective, looking past the subject and trying to 
see something new in its shapes, lines, reflections, forms and patterns. . . . On location,! give 
myself time to know the people. 1 try to understand their problems and not get locked in on 
one approach. Many times they have a different story to tell ” 

He speaks of one photograph with special fondness, a shy young African girl, gold 
earrings gleaming in her ears. "'"'You can see the fear in her eyes, ** he says, rirut 
the happiness, too, because / had picked her out as something special" 



ABOVE. Silver Loke. RIGHT. Roughneck on a Phillips rig 

where Bartiesvilfe began the Gulf of Mexico 
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LEF. Image of a dancer, 
Johanna Dodson. Oklahoma City 


on WKiurxjiTiu swii ni t iw. 

District 8 swim meet. Kansas City 
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ABOVE Santa Fe Depot, 
Dcwntcwn Bortlesville 



ABOVE Lurch-time dorr ino gome. 
Shamrock Billiards. Bortlesy lie 
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A mmntfmitefi p&rfr( 2 tL ikittom jif^, lifi to Hammett OkUhmMi City^ Rkk FdknL\ M^tmtum VieiLK Jeff Briky^ l^m 

WdJ; UfuLi Imkhu^ Dti vid Ptisduilk Okkhnma City; Bernard Piossu, Stmta Fe; hm Traska and Brrnt hifaeham, Okhthama 

City;3'im Tiimpkins^ Fauh l\diey. f pom;. Lkivu/ SteMkirf^ Akus; Mary Frarn^ Okiitki^nm Cdy: Pe^Sur Ckafuy^ Kan-^ti 

Br&wm\ City; KeimeM Xfdk^ Btirtks^dk; Dtaig Tkarstm^ Okktk^mii City; Brunt fPt/ivx^ fh//is; KiTmit Bird, Norman: 

Ckar/es SAa'ii^, Pin. Top rou;. Xlary FeJhwt^ fitikart; Mer/e C&rne/ireu Norma ri; Ro/nTt Hudson, 'I'u/sa. 


FEW ARTS 

AI.FRRSCO 

(a refresher course for grown-ups) 

By Kate Hammett Photographs by David Fitzgerald 


A n arts camp for grown-ups, I had no 
idea wdiat I was in for when I enrolled 
/ for the pilot program of a new series of 
/ adult workshops organized by the Okla- 

.d^L. homa Summer Arts Institute. 

! had admired their successful summer arts camp 
for gifted teen-agers, which has won national atten- 
tion over the past seven years. Secredy, I had envied 
the kids their two weeks at Quartz Mountain. I must 
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not have been the only one; there must have Lx:en 
many requests from educators and other adults, 
because here was OS A I offering grown-ups week- 
ends full of the same kind of one-c^n-one training 
until top professionals in photography, art and theater. 
Still, as a middle-aged professional, 1 didn*t know 
quite what to exp>ect. That October, 1983, Thursday, 
1 traded my three-piece suit and attachd t^ase for a 
baggy sweat suit, a T-shirt and a tow sack full of 
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^*Portrait of the Artist with Sketch Pad and 
Boulders. ''Jerry Smithy Holdenville. 


cameras, lenses and film. Envisioning an 
adventure as a budding Dorothea Lange 
or Margaret Bourke White, I took to the 
highway. 

Driving west on I was anxious, 
hoping rd brought everything, that Td 
fit in, wouldn’t be the oldest, the fattest or 
the dumbest. Turning south at Clinton, I 
began to feel like a kid again, seeing the 
world through young, inquisitive eyes. 

The stark beauty of the southwestern 
Oklahoma landscape reminded me of the 
great regionalist paintings of the ’30s. 
The geometric flatness of the plains was 
dominated by a sky so clear it seemed to 
be a huge canvas waiting for some artist 
to touch brush to it. Clean, flat farmland 
stretched as far as the eye could see. Here 
and there a rising plume of dust followed 
a moving tractor. 

Far away from the pressure and noise 
of the city, 1 took time to notice the nos- 
talgic charm of the small towns, their 
streets lined with buildings boasting so 
much character it made my shutter-re- 
lease finger itch. Only a tight schedule 
kept me from jumping from the car, 
camera in hand, to snap every turn-of- 
the-century courthouse, each hometown 
barbershop and deserted barn. 

.\fter an hour or so, other cars joined 
mine to form a c'aravan winding through 
Quartz Mountain State Park, where 
OSAI plans to develop a year-round arts 


facility for students of all ages. Passing 
the tiny grocery store and bait shop, the 
boat ramps and the c'ampground, we 
topped the lookout over the lake, then 
descended to the lodge, shaded under the 
trees. 

Unloading our gear at the Icxlge dcx)r, 
we looked each other over, wondering 
what kind of people our fellow c'ampers 
were. There were confident-looking guys 
with loads of equipment, gentle * ladies 
with strong teachers’ eyes, young men 
and women with suntans and a relaxed, 
informal grace — and lots of “pro” camera 
talk going on. 

Once settled in my room, 1 unpacked 
my gear and began to feel more confi- 
dent. The rcx)m was clean and cool, 
complete with bath and TV^ — nothing 
like the screened-in huts and outhouses 


of my childhood c-amp memories. Strap- 
ping a c'amera over my shoulder, I headed 
to the dining room for supper. It was an 
all-you-can-eat smorgasbord of healthy, 
down-home food — nothing fancy but 
fresh and plentiful. The students began 
to meet, and to discover that everyone in 
the room loved photography and wanted 
to talk about it. 

OSAI director Mary Prates and work- 
shop c<x)rdinator April Meacham intro- 
duced our teachers for the week-end. 
They turned out to be a great cx)mbination — 
contrasting in temperament and style, 
perfect complements. 

Slim, dark Bernard Plossu, a philos- 
opher and w'orld traveler known through- 
out Pvurope for his commercial and art 
photographs, would amaze us with the 
scope of his w^ork, then surprise us with 



Tyrone IVilkerson (far right) covers the art of reading a design plan during a theater workshop session 
on directing. Consecutive weekends cover theater., photography^ writing and visual arts. 
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his current "*gratHihot” spontaneity . Now 
living near Taos, Bernard is working 
with a S5mm-iens and small -format cam- 
era, capturing the everyday life of New 
Mexico, 

Tall, robust David Fitzgerald has be- 
come almost a legend in his own time 
through his long career as a commercial 
photographer in Oklahoma City and his 
extremely popular color volui7ie, O^h- 
homa. David is a planner who c^arefully 
researches and almost lies in wait for the 
exact moment and climatic conditions to 
capture the scenic beauty of any location. 
No effort is too much for David, who 
will return again and again with a large- 
format camera {big and difficult to carryO 
until he has the exact shot he visualized* 

We passetl the first evening looking at 
slides and pliotographs by each and every 
student. My wall of raution gave way to 
admiration. Some were real pros; others 
were enthusiastic l>eginners. My stuff 
didn't look bad, not had at ail, so I could 
relax. 

The next morning Bernard gave us 
our first assignment. It sounded ridicu- 
lous but turned into an enlightening 
experiment* We w-ere to photograpli each 
other. My first thought was, "Sure!'’ All 
my heroes capture stunning natural 
wonders like Ansel Adams* “Moonrise 
over Hernandez,** or they document an 
era like David Douglas Duncan *s bril- 
liant shots of the Korean War, and those 
masterpieces of the Depression by Roth- 
stein and Lange. So what am I shooting? 
A hunch of photomaniacs, just like me! 
As the week-end went on^ though, I 
began to make my eyes seek out the 
unique, the unusual, the little personal 
characteristics that give a shot life. 

By now, we were all throwing our- 
selves into the program with gusto, so we 
accepted a challenge from David, who is 
quite the outdoorsman. That's how some 
20 groggy^ grow^n-Lips found themselves 
huddled in the chilly breeze atop Quartz 
Mountain the next morning* In the p re- 
da w'n darkness w^e stared eastward into 
the blue haze masking the lake and the 
rounded hills, the oldest mountains in 
the world, the natives claim. 

*AU was still except for hushetl wLispers 



Off /ri'p with waten^hr sttuimtSy hut met or who to OkLihoma from 

Garrison^ New York^ sketchrs in the se<Tets of capturing the ioiors of Qmrtz Mountain. 


and the clunking of cameras — ^N ikons. 
Canons, Leicas, Hasselblads, even a view 
camera on a tripod* All eyes were trained 
expectantly on the knife-thin edge where 
the mirror-smooth lake met the sky* 
Determined 69-year-old Mary Fellers, 
supported by her cane, had made the 40- 
minute climb over the rocks. She stocxl 
tliere surrounded by middle-iiged te'ach- 
ers, grizzled businessmen, mature tloc- 
tors, young professionals, a lean, bearded 
park ranger — and me, lying flat on a 



Famed phot(^apher Bemani PIossu sufpnsed 
students with his '^gnih-shot** spontaneity. 


rock g^isping for breath. 

Our fearless leader, David, tanned and 
dramatic in hiking shorts and boots, a 
twisted baiKlanna around his forehead, 
stood alotie on a rocky Mge* Bernard, in 
rumpled jeans and sneakers, crouched 
near the Crown Graphic view camera, 
encouraging the students* 

As a pink blush tinged the clouds, 
conversation stopped and the clicking of 
sluitters began. * .the c«.'casional whir of a 
motor drive, the grating sound of film 
frames being inserted into tlie old Crown 
Graphic. Tlien a full chorus of clicking 
erupted as the liquid glow of the rising 
sun spilled onto the surface of the lake 
and rippled toward the mountain. *A 
youthful, spontaneous cheer went up* 

When the sun was high in the sky and 
every frame of film was shot, the satisfied 
shooters lieaded down the mountain to 
breakfast. Their animated conver&ition 
showed how proud they w^ere of iheir 
accomplishment. They liad escaped the 
work-a-day world, and spent dawn as 
artists, high atop a mountain. 

Mary Fellers, who traveled to Quartz 
Mountain from Hobart, talked about the 
"spirit of togetherness*' we all felt* 
"Experience sliaring'* were the words 
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landscape photography. With nationally known 
photographers Dick DurrancCy Philip Hyde ami 
Davui Blast. 

October 25-28: Visual Arts. With visual 
artist Juan Gonzalez; sculptor Richard Hunt; 
papermaker Timothy Barrett. 

Cost per three-iiay session: $25(\ plus 
materials where applicable. The $250 covers all 
meals Friday and Saturday and breakfast 
Sumiay, plus three nights ’ lodging. ( The 
program is underwritten by Sarkey !f 
Foumlation^ the Kerr Foundation^ the State 
Arts Council of Oklahoma^ the National 
Fjidowment for the Arts and the departments 
of Tourism ami FAucation. ) 

To learn more., contact April Meacham, 

P.O. Box I8l5f Oklahoma City. OK 73154; 
(405) 424A321. 



Here !r the fall lineup for OS A I !r adult 
workshops at Quartz Mountain: 

October 4-7: Theater. With adress Jane 
Alexamler. director Fdward Sherin and Irene 
Connors. V(xce ami diction professor, actress ami 
diredor. 

October 1 1-14: Writing. Poetry with Tess 
Gallaght'r. Fidion with I^rry .Mc.Murtry. 

Plus work with Davui Hickey, art editor ami 
critic for the Fort W'orih Star-'Pelcgram. 

Oi'toher lS-21: Black ami white ami 


used by Charles Shaw, a funeral director 
from Vici, whose wife, Joy, said, ‘‘I had 
never taken pictures, but I didn’t feel 
anyone looked down on me. Everyone 
was sharing ideas.” 

Linda Jenkins of Lawton described 
the weekend this way: “Thirty-five peo- 
ple together charged up about photog 
raphy c*an generate lots of fun and ideas. 
Just being there, one-to-one with such 
talent, is unbelievable. I’d seen the 
enthusiasm of my students at Quartz 
Mountain, and 1 wanted my chance.” 

That’s what we had all wanted. And 
we got it. 

There was serious study, sure, but we 
shared laughter, too, when Bernard coaxed 
the camera-laden troupe into a ‘‘grab 
shot” nature hike that became a free-for- 
all of shooters shooting shooters, and 
rocks. . .logs. . .waves. . . . 

We shot at night by the light of a bon- 
fire, in the dimness of caves and at the 
lake, which Bernard insisted looked like 
the Ganges River. .\s no one had been to 
India, we couldn’t argue. At that point, I 
liad problems of my own. Having rolled 
up my jeans and waded out into the lake 


to get the definitive shot of 20-odd c'amera 
nuts along the shore shooting everything 
that moved (and some things that didn’t), 
I found myself, loaded with two cameras 
and heavy gadget bag, slowly sinking 
helplessly up past my knees in mud. 

Photography is a most demanding art 
... at least that is what I thought — until I 
returned to Quartz Mountain tw^o wwks 
later for the theater workshop! 

Theater students w'ere kept running 
10 to 12 hours a day, taking three three- 
hour-long classes daily in mime, acting 
and directing. Lyle Dye, known in Okla- 
homa for his work at Lyric Theatre and 
his long directing career on the East 
Coast, gave us detailed methods for pro- 
ducing a big musical, then shared fasci- 
nating inside scoops on the many stars he 
has directed. His improvisational direct- 
ing assignment had students taking roles 
and entering into dramatic situations. 
Mine was about a pyromaniac who hated 
his mother and therefore set the house on 
fire. It was a great hit with everyone but 
the lodge manager. 

Bill I^vis, head of the acting depart- 
ment of Florida State University and a 


professional actor in his own right, cut 
through actor’s double talk like a sur- 
geon, demanding that each student open 
his mind and feelings for exercises de- 
signed to awaken a refreshed sense of 
reality and honesty. 

Master mime Bert Hourle, with a 
sense of humor and perhaps just a touch 
of sadistic glee, got us (clad in sweat suits 
and leotards) on our feet, our knees, 
shoulders, backs and stomachs for crea-~ 
tive torture. He constandy suggested new 
motivations for more intric*ate movement." 
The decade of your 40s, 1 decided, is 
more a time for needlework than for 
slithering on your belly like a snail, but I 
felt a youthful sense of accomplishment 
at living through Bert’s three hours every 
day. 

Knowing my limitations, I didn’t risk 
returning for the visual arts weekend, but 
the students who did report an exciting 
three days of learning from top national 
artists like Don Nice, Juan Gonzales and 
Dan Kiacz. 

The next day, as I packed my gear for 
my second return trip to Oklahoma City, 

I pondered what I’d write if I were to 
send off a classic “letter from camp”: 

The first thing that struck me was the 
feeling of renewal — of contact with my 
own creativity and flexibility — artistic, if 
not physical. The great setting at Quartz 
Mountain and the rapport developed be- 
tween students and instructors was magic- 
that bonded together different kinds of 
people from different walks of life for just 
three days — three memorable days. 

lake suittvors of a long drought, we 
came to Quartz .Mountain thirsty for 
new ideas and, most of all, the assurance 
that we were not alone, but a part of a 
larger group of artists working in various 
home towns, but one in creative spirit. 

At Quartz Mountain we found that 
assurance. Just a minor miracle, those 
three days at Quartz Mountain — one that 
meant a lot to those grown-up campers 
who shared it. SB 


Kate Hammett hamlles public reLttions for 
the Arts Council of Oklahoma City; David 
Fitzgerald is a seasoned instructor at 
Quartz Mountain. 
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CALENDAR HIGHLIGHTS 


Octobeffest • Ponca City 

Germanopliiles, not to mention people 
who just like to eat, should love Pcmra City s 
Octoberfest at the Marla nci Mansion estate 
grounds October 6. 

Close to 70 booths will overflow' with ans 
and crafts w'htle 20 food Ixxjths will offer 
German food, from bratwurst to bierox. 

The Polka 'rimers bank and the 
International Folk Dancers wall perform all 
afternoon, and, for kids, there will l>e a rtxjt- 
beer tent and performances by Tuki’s 
Ante^lter Puppet Theater. 

If Octoberfest isn't excitement enough for 
you, tour tlie Marland Mansion itselh This 
“Palace on tlte Prairie*’ was the home of 
oilman E. W. Marland, The midti-million- 
dollar estate boasts 55 rooms radiant with 
crystal chandeliers, marble, inlaid mosaics, 
liand-fKiinted ceilings and gold leivf. 

'fo get to the grounds, follow the signs in 
Ponca City; the mansion is not far from the 
Pioneer Woman Monument. Octol>erfest is 
free and open to the public from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m. There is an admission fee to tour the 
mansion. 

p'or more information about Octoberfest, 
contact Kim Ouillin at (405) 765^778; for 
infonnaiion about the mansion, call (4^)5) 
705-2422. 


Roping & Art Show • Bushyhead 

VV'hat do cow'boys and artists have in 
common? Both are sure to he at the 
“World’s Richest Roping and Western Art 
Show" CJctober 12-14 at Busily head. 

The w^eekend’s activities get underway 
Friday at noon when cowboys 19 and 
younger compete in w^orld-champion 
cowboy Roy Cooper s Junior Invitational 
Calf Roping Event. 

Tlie art preview dinner begins at 6:20 
p.m, Tldrfy-tw'o artists— including such wcll- 
knowm names as WtUard Stone, Jim 
Hamilton, Garnet Buster, Lisii Perry' and 
Ted I-ong — ^wiil l>e on hand to meet and 
mingle with guests. The ^ 15 ticket includes 
the dinner, a cocktail fxarty, professional 
entertainment and personal introduction to 
the artists. After the dinner, works donated 
by the participating artists will be auctioned. 

Proceeds w'ill lx?nefit the Bushyhead 
“Good OP Boy” Scholarship F*und. The 
scholarship is given each year to a local high- 
schexd senior wlio is a “go-getter” and wants 
to further his education. 


'Phe steer-roping event begins Saturday at 
no(m, and calf roping at noon on Sunday, 
Tickets for each event are $6, 

Oklahoma’s only roping and Western an 
show is the brainchild of Clem and Donna 
MeSpadden. Two years after Clem fulfilled 
his chQdhood dream of owning an arena for 
professional roping, Donna came up with 
the idea to combine the roping with a 
Western art show. The event is now in its 
ninth year, 

,\U activities wdll take place at the 
Bushyhead arena, 14 miles nonli of 
Clare more (or 5 miles scmtli of Chelsea) on 
U,S, 66, Reservations are requested for the 
dinner and can be made by sending a 
t'ashier's check or money order to P.O. Box 
317, Chelsea, OK 74106. 
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Pelican Festival * Grand Lake 

Name and Oklahomans prohahly liave 
a festival in its honor. Peaches, 
huckleberries, watermelons, pecans. WTeat, 
liay^ mules and steam engines. Outlaws and 
con artists. Fiddles, banjos and bagpipes, 
Oklahomans fling cow chips, horse shoes 
and rolling pins. They whittle, round dance 
and even made a day out of trying to out-lie 
each other. But you’d tiiink the one thing 
we’d never celebrate w'ould be a seahirtl. 
Wrong, h just so happens that thousands 
of w'hite pelicans visit the Grand Lake O’ the 
Chemkees each fall on tlieir annual trek 
from Washington to Florida. And the 
Grand I,<ake Association has decided to 


celebrate the huge birds' visit w'ith a Pelican 
Festival, October 13-21 . 

According to Cecille Bales, the 
association's executive director, the pelicans 
"are such fun to w'atch — sail like toys — but 
are large birds w'ith a wing span up to 9 
feet,” For thex^ who would rather see for 
themselves, a lx>at ride will take them closer 
to the birds. 

The Grand l^ake Asstxiation and the 
communities of Disney, I>angley, Ketchum, 
Bernice, Grove and Jay will s(x>nsor 
educational slides and films alxjut the 
pelicans, field trips, a photography contest, 
bake shops, arts and crafts and a pancake 
feed. 

I'o find out more alx>ut one of 
Oklahoma's newest festivals, contact the 
Grand Lake AsscK^iation, Rt, 2, fk)x 95 A, 
Grove, OK 74344, or phone (918) 786-2289, 


Festival of the Arts • Weatherford 

For the “best in die west" in visual and 
performing ans, attend the Southwest 
Festival of the Arts September 8 in 
Weatherford, Artists from five states — 
Oklahoma, Texiis, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Kansas — will exhibit oil, acrylic and 
watercolor printings, graphics, pottery', 
sculpture and photography. 

In addition, live performing ans will take 
place throughout the day, and a “Charlie 
Brown Workshop” will provide activities for 
cliiJdren. 

Sixteen food booths will l>e ser\'ing a 
variety of fcxxl, from com-on-rlnM'oh to 
hamburgers and sloppy joes. 

Southwest Festival of the Arts is free to the 
public. Hours are 9 a.m. to 5 p,m, in Means 
Park, in the center of Weatherford. P'or 
more information, contact the Weatlierford 
Chamber of Commerce, (405) 772-7744. 

By Kim Edwards 


Next issue: Visit an old-fashioned 
candle factory. Learn just what it takes 
to become Miss Rodeo America, 
Uncover a treasure trove of Oklahoma 
art — ‘On the walls of post offic'es. . . 
hidden away in storerooms, , , 

Discover the secret life of the prairie 
chickens of Osage County and the 
reason Oklahoma has such an 
improbable state flower. All in the 
November- December issue of 
Oklahoma TODAY. 
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ART EXHIBITS 


SEI^KMHER 1-3(1 
1-Ort. 14 
4-0tl. 1 4 


7-Ort, 3 1 

9-\'cjv. 25 

13-Jan. I a, I985 

l4-Nov. II 
l4-Nov. n 

Ui-Oli. hi 

IthOcT. 2 1 
29-CXt. 7 
30-CXi* 1 8 
M>^a. 3 1 

( x:toheh r 

1-21 

l-Xov, S 


I344 
13A^qv. 1 3 
H 

l4^Xov. 1 9 
23-Dei% 2 


Conte mporurj' Indian Arts from ihc Southern Plains, 
Southern Plains Indian Mu5»euni» Anadarko 
Auspicious Spirits^ Korean Painting and Folk An/' 
PhilbiTKjk Art Center, Tulsa 

‘■'riie Figure in Context: nKJ Years of Amenta n 
Draui'ing/' Okla. Museum of Art, OKC 
Prints W \lsLry N'immo Moran, Gilcrease, 1‘ulsa 
"The Resurgence of Sculpture: Selections fnmt the 
Hirshhom Museum and Sculpture Garden/* Okla, 
Museum of Art, OKC 

*’ Kiowa Five Artists: 50 Years After/' Okla. Histoncal 
Society, OKC 

Cliarles Burchfield, Okla. Art Center, UKt* 

Samuel F. B. Morse's "Gallery of the I^nivre,*’ Okla. 
Art C'enter, OKC 

Masters* Art Show, Five Civilized Tribes Museum, 
Muskogee 

1 0th National Exhibition of Wutercolor, Oklahoma 
Art CVmer, OKC 

4th Annual Contemporxin' Indian Pottery Sale and 
Show, Phil brook Art CYnter, Tulsa 
"LABOR OMNIA VlNCll’: The l>cgacy of Work- 
ing Oklahomans," OSU, Stillwater 
"Spiro Mounds," Museum of the Red River, Idahd 
■W omen in the Arts, OSU Student I nion, Stillwater 
‘'Hidden Treasures of the Gilcrease Collection," 
Gilcrease M useum, Tulsa 

Prairie Watercolors, Museum of tfie Great Plains, 
l-.aw'lon 

Megolda Festival (Egg Art), Holiday Inn NW, OKC 
John Free s Art Show, Woolarvx' Museum, Bardesville 
Indian An Show: "Voices from the Hand," Serninole 
Nation Museum, VV'ewoka 

1 8th Annual Competitive Art Show% Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum, Muskogee 

Iniogene C'unningham: A Photographic Retrospec- 
tive, 1901-1976, Okla. Museum of Art, OKC 




DRAMA 


SKPTEXIHER 


1 -9 "Fiddler on the Roof," Performing .\rts Center, T ulsa 
LI 1 "Who's Mraid of Virginia Woolf?", Actor's Tfveatre, 
Tulsa 


I -Oct. 7 * * Cottonpatch Gospel " Cotton fiatch Gospel ’ ' National 
Tour Group, \\hlJiams Theatre, Tulsa 


6^23 

7-16 

7-22 


9-10 & 15-17 
12-16, 19-23 & 2^29 
16^19 

23-25, 30-Ott. 2 
27-Oct, 28 


(XJXmEH 15 

IS-Nov, 4 
27-29 


"Carousel," Jewel Box Theatre, OKC 
"Not Now Darling," Theatre Tulsa, Tulsa 
"The Best Man." American 7'hcatre Co., Brtx^k 
Thesitre, T ulsa 

"Lunch 1 lour/* American Indian Theatre Co., Tulsa 
^'.\nnic/' Cabaret Supper Tlieatre, Ft, Sill 
"Play it Again, Sam/' Dinner Theatre, Community 
Center, Bartlesville 

"A Raisin in the Sun/* Black Liberatcxl Arts Council, 
Classen Theatre, OKC 

"The Importance of Being Earnest/' Gaslight Dinner 

*rheatre, Tulsa 

“Present Laughter/' Bartlesville Theatre Guild, 
Community C'cnter, Bartles%'ille 
"Arsenic and Old Uice," Jewel Box Theatre, OKC 
"Cnidble,” Bartlesdlle 'Pheatre Guild, Communirt,' 
Center, BaitlesMUe 



MUSIC/DANCE 


SEi^EMBER 8 

9 & H 

U 

20 

21 

22 

2.3 & 25 
28 

29 & 30 
OCTOBER 6 




9 

1] 

14 

22-28 

25 


River Parks Square Dance. Model Park, Tuisi 
Oklahoma Symphony Classics Pair, Nadja Salerno- 
Sonnenberg, violinist, Civic Center Music Hall, OKC 
Peter Amstutz, pianist, Se retea n Center, OSU, 
Stillwater 

"Carmina Burana," Tulsa Philharmonic and Tulsa 

Bo)ts Singers, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa 

Ray Charles, Chapman Music Hall, Tulsa 

Lawton Philharmonic w-ith Joseph Robinson, 

McMahon Auditorium, I,awtmi 

Oklahoma Symphony Classics Pair, Civic Center 

Music Hall, OKC 

Oklahoma Symphony Pops; "A Tribute to Arthur 
Fiedler.** Cidc Center Music Hall, OKC 
Tulsi Ballet. Performing Arts Center, Tulsa 

Pop Concert with Della Reese, soloist and Peter Nero, 
conductor, Tulsa Philharmonic, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa 

Oklahoma Symphony and Ballet Oklahoma. Civic 

Center Music I lall, OKC 

C'horal Fesii^'al, Seretean C'enter, OSU, Stillw-ater 

Classic C’oncert, Jamie Laredo, soloist, Tulsa 

Philharmonic, Perftirming Arts Center, Tulsa 

Oklahoma Symphony Classics Pair, Alexander 

Mishnaevrski. violinist. Civic Center Music Hall, OKC 

jazz-Tulsa Style, Dow ntown Tulsa 

Classic Concert, Phillippe Entremont, piano, Tulsa 

Philharmonic, Perform! tig Arts Center, Tulsa 
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2f> '"Ilallijween Ddijrlit!’*, Oklahoma Symphony, 
Myriad. OKC 

28 & 30 "Opera Impati: Carmen." 'fulsa Opera Center/rulsa 



FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


SEimiMitER 1 

1-2 

1-2 

1-3 

1-3 

1-3, 8, 15, 22 & 29 


1-3 

1-3 

H 

8 

13-lS 

13-15 

13- 16 

14- 15 
14-16 

IS 

15 

21-30 

22 

22 

23-25 

23-3(1 


28-Oet. 8 


VVcxxlvarv'ers I'"e^4tiv:il and Whittlin^^ C'ontest* I^ke 
Miirray ReiSon, Ardmore 
Frontier Days Celebration, Eay^le Park, Cache 
Great Od>or Day Weekend Arts& Crafts Show, River 
City' Park, Sand Spnngs 

l^l>nr f>jw Festivities, CMuKtaw Council Cjroumls. 
Tiiskahoma 

Am Festival Oklahoma, OKC Community College 
C'henjkee Square Ans and C' rafts Fair, Downtown 
Tahlequah 

llih Annual l^bor Day Hea Market, Mangum 
[^bor Day Celebration, I lenn'etla 
l 4 ist Fling of the Summer. OKC Zoo 
Southwest Festival of the Arts, Means Park, 
Wcathetfonl 

Cherokee Strip C'eleb ration, Enid 
"Fesiikdl '84;' Kerr Park, OKC 
Hispanic Festival. Mhlliams C enter, 'Fulsa 
16tfi Annual Settlers’ C'clehraiion, Wakita 
Fall F'estivaJ of the Arts, Elk City 
Cherokee Strip Celebration, Perr>' 

W'estem Days Celebration and RcKlto, Mustang 

State Fair Oklalumta, State Fair Park, OKC 

C’alf Fry^ Festival and Cook-off, Vintta 

Frontier Days, C'houteiu 

Oilfield Days Celebration & Rodeo, 1 lealdtoti 

16th Annual Fall Arts and C'rafts FestivaL Fin and 

Feather Resem, Cm re 

1'ulsa State Fair, Fairgrounds, Tulsii 


OCTOItER 5-7 

5- 7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6- 7 
6-7 
6-7 
6-7 


6, 1 3, 26, 27 
1244 
13-21 
18-21 
19-20 
19-29 
20 
27 
27 


Arts, C'rafts 5c Antiqmts Festival, Heavener 

19th Annual Arts and C'rafts F'estival* Drum right 

;\rts and Crafts October Festival, Clayton 

C^elt Festis^l, Main Street, Yukon 

Fall Fest '84, Fuqua Park East, Dunam 

Falling Lea%'es and Am and C’rafts, Talihina 

Ottoberfest, .Marla nd .Mansion, Ponca City 

Selenite Pow Wow, C'herokee 

Korean I^wn Festivid, PhiJhnx>k Art Center, Tulsa 

Dike Country Arts Festi^-al, SEOSIJ, Durant 

Sequoyah C'ounty Arts and C'rafts Festival, Saliisaw 

C'herokee Arts and C'rafts Fair, 1 ahlequah 

Flea Market, C^ld Town Museum, Elk C'ity 

Pelican Festival, Grove 

Oktoberfest, River Parks, Tulsa 

Kay County Am and C'rafts Fair, Newkirk 

Catyans Week, Dowmtoivn Norma ti 

New Arts Celebration, Johnson Atelier, Tulsa 

Paseo Festival, Paseo Street, OKC 

Sorghum Day, Wewoka 


m 


RODEOS & 
HORSE EVENTS 


SEI^EMBER 1 O k la h o ma Rei n i n g M o rse A sstjc ia t ion h' u lu ri ty , 
Coliseum, Ardmore 

1-2 C'RPA Championship Rodet), Pawmee 


1-2 

U3 


1-3 


1-3 

1-3 

7^ 

14 

15-16 


15-16 

21 


29-3(1 

30 

(jcnmEH [m4 
13 


13-14 


14 

20 

20 

2(y2H 


27-28 


27- 28 
28 

28- 29 
29-Nov. 4 


Flying F 1 lunter-fumper SlioiA', Expo Square, Tulsa 
Oklahoma E’kjuesiriim Trail Ridera Pleasure Frail 
Ride. Rohlx'fs C ave State Park, Wil burton 
Oklahoma Pony of the Amerteas Club Show, Expo 
Square. Tulsa 

4-j Rodeo Ranc h Riipe-A-'rhon Classic, Coweti 

Rfxlco of C'hampions, Elk C'ity 

3rd Annual .'Vilen Rancli I PR A RtKit'Cj, Bixbv 

Cireat Plains Stampede Rmleo, .Mtus 

CJuthrie Roundup C'luh Quarter Horse Slvfiw and 

Little Ciem l*immty. Rraleo Arem, CHuhrie 

f.)pen 'rrail Ride, Mohawk Park. 'I'ulsi 

Oklahoma f^questnan 'Frul Ridera Competitive 'Frail 

Ride, Roblxfrs Cave State Park, Wiibunon 

Fall Hunter-Juniper Show', Enid 

Oklahoma Pony of the Ameneas C'luh Show, 

Fairgrounds, OKC' 

Fall 1 lunter [umiiet Show, Rucker Park, Ft, Sill 
Oklahoma Ured Juvenile Stakes Quarter Horse^ Race 

Finals, Blue Kiblxin Downs, S^dlisaw' 

Grand National Mc>rgan liorse Show'. State 
Fairgrounds, OKC' 

1st Running of the 1 leriiage Place Derby 'I’riaR, Blue 
Rihlion Downs, Sallisaw' 

1'sosie Stables It u rite r-| urn per Show, Expo Onter, 
Shawnee 

Ojxm Trail Ride, Moliawk Park, Tulssi 
Enid I lortic Show AsstKiaiion Showde^j, Enid 
Heritage Plate Derby Finals, Blue Ribbon I>owns, 
SallisaW' 

Heritage J^lace Fall Breeding Stock Horse xSale, 
Heritage Place, OKC' 

Professional Hunter-Jumper Asscx iation Horse Show, 
Expo Square, T ulsa 

Sooner Pony of the Americas C'luh Show', Expo 
Square. Tuki 

American Paint Horse Association National 
Championship Futuritj' and Maturity Race i'inals. 
Blue Ribbon Dow'ns, Sallisiiw 

Indian Nations Fall nuriter-fumjTer C'liarily I Icjnx* 
Show, Fairgrounds, OKC' 

World C'hampionship Appdtxisii I lorst* Show, State 
Fairgrtitunds. OKC 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


sEm:MnEH 


fX:7TJ/iKff 


3 KRMCj Cire;U Raft Race 12, Siinils Springs to Fulsa 
3 Antique 5c C'ke^ic C ar Show, M usc^u m of the Wc'stern 
Prairie, Altus 

7- 9 Seminole Nation Day, Seminole 

7-iU C'herokee National Holiday, Tab letpiali 

8- 9 Kelly's C'up Stage Race, Washington and Nomian 
15-17 Roy C'krk Celebrity Cmlf Classic and Star Night, 

Cedar C’ountty C'kili, 't'ulsa 

21- 23 6tb Annual World Series of Fiddling, Dingley 

22- 23 5tb Annual Entemational Volksinarch, Ft. Sill 

29-30 Oklahoma Gratid Prix, l^ke Murray State f*ark, 

Ardmore 

6-7 Over-'Fhe-Djg Shoot, C'ity Range, C'laremore 
1 7-2 1 Fall Foliage Trail Ride, Cedar I^ike Iiqut*strian Camp, 
Heavener 

19-21 Kitava Blackleggitigs C’erernony, Indian Cit)- L’SA, 
Anadarko 

27 Tulsii Run, Williiinis Cetiter Cireen, 'Fulsa 


September-Odober '84 
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